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Allen  County — President,  Dr.  Earl  G.  Swan,  Ex. 
'06,  Lima;  Secretary,  Clarence  N.  Breese,  Ex. 
01,  Lima. 

Athens  and  Hocking  Counties — President,  Charles 
C.  Sharp,  '88,  Nelsonville;  Secretary,  D.  A. 
Ferree,  Nelsonville. 

Auglaize  County — President,  Roy  E.  Layton,  '95, 
Wapakoneta;  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Meyer;  Sec- 
retary  and   Treasurer,  William  V.   Fisher. 

Belmont  County — President,  Edward  D.  Meek,  '96, 
Bellaire;  Vice  President,  Samuel  J.  Price,  158 
Chittenden  Avenue,  Columbus;  Secretary,  Harry 
M.  Lee,  Shadyside;  Treasurer,  Lee  O.  Luellen, 
'12,   Bellaire. 

Butler  County — Hamilton:  President,  P.  P.  Boli, 
Ex.   '08;    Secretary,   Theodore   E.    Bock,   '01. 

Champaign  County — President,  George  S.  Middle- 
ton,  11,  Urbana ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cole- 
man  B.  Ross,   Urbana. 

Clark  County — President,  David  Snyder,  233  S. 
Yellow  Springs  Street,  Springfield;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  G  L.  Minor,  726  Fairbanks  Bldg.; 
Secretary.  Norman  R.  Work,  '08,  964  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue;  Treasurer,  Donald  Kirkpatrick, 
'10,  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Clinton  County — President,  H.  G.  Cartwright,  '95, 
Wilmington;  Secretary,  Chester  Swaim;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  E.  H.  McKay  (Wilmington),  F. 
R.  Tullis  (Blanchester),  Leona  I.  Will  (Sabina), 
Vera  Lewis  (Wilmington),  Estes  Bernard  (Wil- 
mington). 

Columbus — President,  E.  G.  Lloyd,  '01  ;  Vice 
President,  Dr,  G.  H.  Matson,  '92;  Secretary, 
Maxwell  E.  Corotis,  '08;  Treasurer,  M.  F. 
Chenowelh.  Luncheon  every  Friday  at  12  o'clock 
in    the    Chittenden. 

Columbiana  County — President,  Bernard  S.  Purin- 
ton,  '13,  East  Liverpool;  Secretary,  Louise  Stitt, 
M0. 

Coshocton  County — Coshocton:  President,  Harry 
Lybarger,  '13;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Edson  Wil- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer,  Arthur  H.  C.  Shaw, 
'11. 

Crawford  County — President,  A.  O.  Theobald,  Ex. 
'05,  Galion;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Moody,  '07,  Crest- 
line. 

Cleveland— President,  V.  D.  Allen,  310  City  Hall, 
Cleveland;  Vice  President,  Dr.  H.  F.  Staple, 
Rose  Building;  Secretary,  George  P.  Samman, 
1530  Williamson  Building;  Treasurer,  Edward 
W.    Cunningham,    City    Hall. 

Darke  County — President,  Hugh  E.  McEowen,  '02, 
Greenville;  Secretary,  Ernest  Oliver,  *13,  Ver- 
sailles;   Treasurer,   J.    E.   Engleken,   Greenville. 

Delaware  County — President,  Burton  P.  Benton, 
'05,  Delaware;  Vice  President,  Walter  Jackson; 
Secretary   and   Treasurer,   Archie  J.   Bishop. 

Defiance  County — President,  Prof.  W.  M.  Jay,  De- 
fiance; Vice  President,  J.  B.  Elliott;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Alice  Swisher. 

Erie  County — President,  W.  P.  Bittner,  '02,  San- 
dusky; Vice  President,  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith,  '04; 
Secretary,  Violet  W.  Dilgart,  T3. 

Fairfield  County — President,  Dr.  H.  M.  Hazelton, 
Lancaster;    Secretary,   Charles   H.   Drinkle. 


Fayette  County — President,  David  S.  Hegler 
Washington  C.  H.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Hays    Dill,    Jeffersonville. 

Franklin  County — President,  Fred  D.  Connolley, 
Ex.  '98,  70  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  John  G.  Belknap,  '10,  224  West 
Tenth   Avenue,   Columbus. 

Franklin  County  (Alumnae) — President,  Katherine 
Huntington,  '05,  '12,  212  W.  Tenth  Avenue, 
Columbus;  Secretary,  Miss  Marie  Mulligan,  '11, 
202   W.    Eighth   Avenue,   Columbus. 

Fulton  County — President,  M.  L.  Alstetter,  '09, 
Wauseon. 

Greene  County — President,  Paul  B.  Yockey,  '97- 
'00,  Xenia;  Secretary,  Carrie  Hutchison,  Ex.  '00. 
Xenia. 

Guernsey  County — Cambridge:  President,  C.  Ellis 
Moore,  '10;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Frank  C. 
Mackey,  '10;  Executive  Committee:  U.  D. 
Thompson;   R.  M.  Dix,  '12;  John  S.  Taylor,  '12. 

Hamilton  County — President,  Dr.  Marion  Whitacre, 
'94,  2206  Auburn  Avenue,  Cincinnati;  Vice 
President,  Robert  E.  Heekin;  Secretary,  Oliver 
M.  Dock,  '08,  Provident  Bank  Building;  Treas- 
urer, Stanley  G.  Bachman,  Mercantile  Library 
Building;  Official  Chief-Getter-In,  C.  Homer 
Durand,    04,   First  National   Bank   Building. 

Hancock  County — President,  George  O.  Reed, 
Findlay,  Columbus  address,  80  Thirteenth  Ave. 
nue;  Vice  President,  Walter  A.  Alexander,  Mc- 
Comb,  Columbus  address,  1892  N.  High  Street; 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  G.  Cook,  Findlay;  Treasurer, 
D.  B.  Beardsley. 
Highland  County — President,  Robert  B.  McMullen, 
'13,  Hillsboro;  Vice  President,  Roy  Kelly;  Sec- 
retary   and   Treasurer,    Pearl   Carlisle. 

Huron  County — President,  Elmer  P.  Knoll,  Nor- 
walk,  Columbus  address,  46  Sixteenth  Avenue; 
Vice  President,  H.  L.  Stewart;  Secretary,  F.  M. 
Lutts;   Treasurer,  Edward  Peck,  Wakeman. 

Jackson  County — President,  O.  Stanley  Roberts, 
'12,  Jackson. 

Knox  County — Mt.  Vernon:  President,  F.  J.  Law- 
ler,  '05;  Vice  President,  W.  B.  Morris,  *02;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer,   Mrs.    H.   A.    Gehres,     06. 

Lake  County — President,  Dr.  E.  S.  Jones,  '02, 
Painesville;  Vice  President,  J.  C.  Ward,  '88; 
Secretary   and   Treasurer,   W.   E.   Hadden,   '00. 

Licking  County — President,  E.  T.  Johnson,  Newark; 
Vice  President,  Edward  Kibler,  Jr.,  '09;  Secre- 
tary, Wilhelmina  Mohlenpah,  '14;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Barrick. 

Logan  County — President,  Aden  F.  Huber,  De- 
Graff;  Vice  President,  Marion  F.  Detrick,  '12, 
Belief  ontaine;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ethel 
Detrick. 

Lorain  County — President,  D.  A.  Baid,  '12,  Elyria; 
Vice  President,  L.  D.  Mennell,  Grafton;  Secre- 
tary, Henry  L.  Leimbach,  Vermilion,  Columbus 
address,   34   West   Lane  Avenue. 

Lucas  County  (Alumnae) — Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
E.    Rinehart,    '10,   329   Elm   Street,   Toledo. 

Medina  County — President,  W.  S.  Edmonds,  Me- 
dina; Vice  President,  Carl  Abbott;  Secretary 
and   Treasurer,    Edward   Steeb. 


Mahoning  County — President,  Ernest  Evans,  '92, 
20  Falls  Avenue,  Youngstown ;  Vice  President, 
Austin  Gillen;  Secretary,  Judge  J.  W.  Davis, 
'03 ;    Treasurer,  Judge  A.   B.  Calvin. 

Miami  and  Shelby  Counties — President,  L.  R. 
Hager,  Ex.  '01,  Piqua;  Secretary,  P.  S.  Klyne, 
'09,    Piqua. 

Monroe  County — President,  John  G.  Devaul, 
Woodsfield;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  R. 
Dyer,    124   Chittenden    Avenue,    Columbus. 

Montgomery  County — President,  John  B.  Harshman, 
'04,  City  Hall;  Vice  President,  Miss  Jennie  New- 
ton; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Morris  P.  Cromer, 
'11,    Kuhns    Bldg. 

Morgan  County — President,  Chas.  L.  Stanbery,  '92, 
McConnelsville;  Secretary,  Minnie  F.  Barlow, 
Malta;  Treasurer,  Harry  M.  Finley,  ;94,  McCon- 
nelsville. 

Morrow  County — President,  Prof.  M.  C.  Warren, 
'10:  Mt.  Gilead;  Vice  President,  Raymond  Mc- 
Anall,  Iberia;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mary 
Pugh,  64  S.  Fourth  Street,  Columbus. 

Muskingum  County — Zanesville:  President,  Miss 
Mary  A.  DeCamp,  '06;  Vice  President,  Dr.  J. 
G.  F.  Holston,  Ex.  '01  ;  Secretary,  J.  D.  Whit- 
mer,     08. 

Noble  County — President,  Donald  Harkins,  Cald- 
well; Vice  President,  C.  W.  Rucker;  Secretary, 
Kenneth  Hancker;   Treasurer,  Mary  Brown. 

Northwestern  Ohio  State  Club  (Undergraduate) — 
President,  Virgil  L.  Overholt,  '15,  Hicksville; 
Vice  President,  Beulah  E.  Humphrey,  '17,  Fay- 
ette; Secretary-Treasurer,  Ross  Partridge,  '17, 
Fayette. 

Paulding  County — President,  Ray  Savage,  Pauld- 
ing;  Secretary,  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Fast,  Paulding. 

Perry    County — President,    Simeon    A.    Roach,    '99; 

Treasurer,   Mary   Rogers,   '12;   Secretary,  Mrs.  T. 

D.  Price,     12;   all  of  New  Lexington. 
Pickaway    County — President,    R.    W.    Dunlap,    '95, 

Kingston. 
Pike    County— President,    L.    F.    Gehres,    '07,    Wa- 

verly;   Secretary  and  Treasurer,   Martha  Hutt. 
Portage    County — President    Pro    Tem.,    Henry    P. 

Miller,    Ravenna. 
Preble    County — President     Pro    Tem.,    Stanley    S. 

Hart,  '09,   Eaton. 


Putnam  County — Vice  President,  C.  J.  Luttrell, 
Ottawa;  Secretary,  Orpha  Amstutz;  Treasurer, 
Earl    Bright. 

Richland  County — President,  Wellington  T.  Leon- 
ard, The  Shield,  Mansfield;  Secretary,  Allen 
Bond,   Ohio    Brass   Company. 

Ross  County — President,  Senator  Jesse  B.  Mallow, 
Austin;  Vice  President,  Walter  J.  Sears,  Chilli- 
cothe;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Harry  Harmount, 
Chillicothe. 

Sandusky  County — -Fremont:  President,  W.  F. 
Schepflin,    '09;    Secretary-Treasurer,    A.    J.    Love, 

'07. 

Scioto  County — President,  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Thomas, 
'95,  Portsmouth;  Vice-President,  William  Hazel- 
beck;    Secretary   and   Treasurer,  Terese   Kennedy. 

Seneca  County— President,  Dr.  B.  R.  Miller,  '97, 
Tiffin;  Secretary,  Charles  J.  Lauer;  Treasurer, 
Prof.   Myron  Graber. 

Shelby  County — President,  Hugh  U.  Doorley,  Sid- 
ney; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  V.  Guth- 
ridge. 

Stark  County— President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '99,  Can- 
ton;   Secretary,   A.   W.   Agler,   '97,   Canton. 

Summit  County — President,  Dr.  B.  F.  Force,  '10, 
Akron;  First  Vice  President,  F.  W.  Sweet,  '98; 
Second  Vice  President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Vanderhulse; 
Secretary,  O.  M.  Roderick,  'II;  Treasurer,  L. 
Roy  Reifsnyder. 

Toledo— President,  Charles  F.  Dowd,  '00,  512 
Nasby  Bldg.;  Vice  President,  Charles  W.  Gay- 
man,  '00,  2615  Southwood  Avenue;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Ohlinger,  1323  Detroit  Avenue;  Treasurer, 
J-  E.  Alvord,  '01,  2727  Scottwood  Avenue. 

Union  County — President,  Dana  G.  Coe,  Marys- 
ville;  Vice  President,  Don  Demorest;  Secretary, 
Robert    Beightler;    Treasurer,    Lewis   Rupright. 

Vinton  County — President,  Ralph  S.  Paffenbarger, 
61  W.  Tenth  Avenue,  Columbus;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  C.  Kelly,  McArthur;  Secretary, 
Miles   Ogan. 

Warren  County— President,  Dr.  R.  M.  Blair,  '12, 
Lebanon ;  Secretary,  C.  E.  Michener,  Waynes- 
ville. 

Wayne    County — Secretary,  J.   W.   Hammond. 

Williams  County — President,  James  P.  Schrider, 
'14,  Bryan. 


NOTE:        Ohio     County     organizations     are     requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  lists  of  their  officer*. 
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Alabama — President,  R.  E.  Brakeman,  Ex.  '07,  Box 
36,  S.  Highland  St.  Sta.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ames,  Iowa — President,  John  A.  Wilkinson,  '03; 
Secretary,   Henry  W.  Vaughn,  '08. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — President,  George  H.  Calkins,  E. 
'95,  10th  Floor,  Electric  Bldg.;  Vice  President, 
E.  J.  Wills,  E.  M0,  1116  Ferry  St.,  Niagara 
Falls;  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  E.  Walker,  Ex. 
E.   '11,    76   Field   St.,    Rochester. 

Calgary,  Canada — Secretary,  Frank  Hagenbuch,  06, 
813   Center  Street. 

Central  and  Northern  California  Association — San 
Francisco,  Cal.:  President,  William  E.  Whit- 
aker,  '01,  1300  Franklin  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Vice    President,    B.    C.    Gerwick,    '06,    Pittsburg, 


Cal.;   Secretary,  Norman  Rushton,   157  25th  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco. 

Chicago — Acting  President,  Frederick  I.  Hange,'06, 
3  12  W.  Ontario  Street;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Chailes  S.  Duckwald,  'l  I,  1431  Leland  Avenue. 

Cuba — Secretary,  J.  E.  Stuntz,  Ex.  '95,  Ensenada 
de   Mora. 

North  Dakota — President,  A.  F.  Schalk,  '08,  Far- 
go; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  C.  Doneghue,  '06. 

Denver — George  P.  Fackt,  '07,  Central  Savings 
Bank   Building. 

Detroit — Vice  President,  A.  R.  Christy;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Mark  A.  R.  Hanna.City  Engineer's 
Office. 


Florida — President,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Goodrich,  Or- 
lando; Vice  President,  Grace  D.  Comstock, 
Miami;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  E.  Bar- 
ringer,   '11,   Jacksonville. 

Georgia — President,  George  A.  Crabb,  '07,  Athens, 
Ga.;   Secretary.  H.  H.  Rothe,  '11,  Athens,  Ga. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis  and  Kokomo — Organizers:  W. 
G.  Watson,  '06,  Kokomo,  care  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Benjamin  H.  Riker,  '11,  1820  Ruckle 
St.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Indiana — Ft.  Wayne:  President,  A.  A.  Serva,  '93, 
care  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Co.;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
George  W.   Gillie,   '08,  634   Lawton   Place. 

Japan — Secretary,  Joshua  H.  Vogel,  '12,  Hachi- 
man,  Omi,  care  W.  M.  Vories  &  Company. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — President,  Dr.  George  C. 
Mosher,  Ex.  '82,  3612  Locust  St.;  Secretary,  Ru- 
dolph Hirsch,  '01,  4121  Kenwood  Ave.;  Treas- 
urer, W.  C.   Polk,  '95,  care  Home  Tel.  Co. 

Kentucky— President,  J.  F.  Burns,  '92,  L.  &  N. 
Railroad,  Louisville;  Secretary,  L.  F.  Gehres, 
A.   '07,   Owensboro,   Ky. 

Lafayette,  Ind.— President,  H.  E.  Allen,  '09;  Vice 
President,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  '06;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  W.  A.  Price,  '12,  all  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Maine — President,  Frank  M.  Surface,  '04,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  Orino,  Me.;  Secretary,  Earl  Jones, 
'12;    Treasurer,  Orville  A.  Jamison. 

Manhattan,  Kansas — President,  F.  F.  Frazier,  '10; 
Secretary,   L.   E.   Melchers,   '12,   '13. 

Mexico— W.  R.  Judson,  '03,  Apartado  830,  Mexico 
City,  D.  F. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — President,  Orville  M.  Kile, 
'12;   Secretary,  Orville  M.  Johnson,  '08. 

New  Orleans— President,  Philip  Rothrock,  '08,  218 
Metropolitan    Building. 

New  Mexico — Albuquerque:  Secretary,  L.  B. 
Mitchell,   '03,  care   University  of   New   Mexico. 

New  York— President,  Charles  G.  Bond,  '99,  2  Rec- 
tor St.;  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Williams,  05,  332 
Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn;  Council,  Charles 
W.  Buikett,  '95,  G.  B.  Keeny,  '10,  and  Charles 
L.   Newby,    '14. 

New  England— President,  W.  B.  Calkins,  '98,  220 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston;  Secretary,  Harriet  Conk- 
lin,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Charles 
M.   Crooks,   '92,   Worcester,   Mass. 


Oregon — President,  Charles  H.  Flory,  '05;  Vice 
President,  Cail  L.  Knopf,  '05,  Corvallis;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Rachel  Rhoades,  '10,  Port- 
land. 

Pittsburgh — President,  Harrison  Bock,  '98,  Berger 
Building;  Vice  President,  Charles  W.  Johnson, 
'96;  Secretary,  Clarke  K.  Harvey,  336  Fourth 
Avenue;  Treasurer,  F.  S.  Merrill,  '05;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  G.  E.  Stoltz,  '09;  P.  R.  Hord. 
ex-'Ol;    Hugh   Clark,   '09. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— President,  Perry  S.  Fay.  Ml. 
care  John  Wanamaker's  Store;  Secretary,  Dr.  L. 
H.  P.  Maynard,  '04,  1937  Market  St.;  Treasurer, 
O.  R.  Sweeney,  '09,  '10,  care  John  Harrison 
Chem.  Lab. 

Philippine  Islands — Alva  J.  Hill.  A.  '06,  Bureau  of 

Justice,   Manila. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — President,  W.  Angus  Den- 
mead,  '10,  323%  Glenwood  Boulevard;  Secre- 
tary, Clifford  S.  VanDyke,  '02,  1  103  State  St. 

Seattle,  Wash. — President,  Charles  E.  Fowler,  Cen- 
tral Building;  Secretary,  A.  H.  Bornhorst,  U.  S. 
Engineer's  Office,  602  Burke  Building;  Treas- 
urer,  Vernon   F.  Pavey,   Leary   Building. 

Southern  California  — President.  H.  J.  Lucas,  '07,  Throop 
College  of  Technology,  Pasadena;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Merlin  L.  Cox,  '11,  4926  Rosewood  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mil- 
lard K.  Bowman,  '09,  City  Engineer's  Office,  Los 
Angeles. 

St.  Louis — Secretary,  F.  P.  Sherwood,  Ex.  '01,  care 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  St.   Louis. 

Tennessee — President,  R.  V.  Myers,  '93,  Empire 
Building,  Knoxville. 

Twin  Cities — President,  Warren  T.  Powell,  '07, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Theodore  D.  Croker,  '04,  Minneapolis; 
Secretary,  Clifford  G.  Salt,  '06,  West  High 
School,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Utah— President,  E.  A.  Bering,  117  5th  East  St.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Secretary,  J.  T.  Dallas, 
'06,  881    23d  St.,   Ogden,   Utah. 

Washington,  D.  C. — President,  Clyde  B.  Asher, 
'05,  935  Woodward  Building. 

Western  New  York — President.  George  H.  Calkins. 
'95,  Buffalo;  Vice  President,  Ernest  J.  Wills. 
'10,  Niagara  Falls;  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
C.   E.  Walker,   '11,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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Increase  in  membership  must  be  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  association  for  the  com- 
ing year.  While  there  has  been  a  steady  accretion  of  members  it  is  hardly  enough  to 
offset  the  inevitable  shrinkage  caused  by  those  who  resign  or  become  delinquent  in  their 
dues.  To  continue  the  large  work  that  the  association  has  undertaken  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  revenue  as  Well  as  the  enthusiastic  support  of  graduates  and  former  students, 
a  support  than  can  best  be  shown  by  entering  the  organization  and  contributing  to  its 
support. 

How  to  gain  more  members  is  the  problem  that  must  be  solved.  As  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns  personal  solicitation  will  accomplish  wonders. 
Have  you,  Mr.  Member,  asked  a  friend  to  join?  Have  you  that  hearty  interest  in 
your  alma  mater  that  will  lead  you  to  give  a  few  minutes'  time  for  a  personal  interview 
or  a  letter?     Surely  you   know  at   least  one  person  you  can  assist  into  the  association. 


\wjemt  ^mm  (&©MLW,mmT 


When  it  has  been  recorded  here  that  well 
on  to  800  men  and  women  sat  down  to  the 
alumni  luncheon  and  the  chimes  and  quin- 
quennial dinners  in  Ohio  Union  Tuesday  of 
Commencement  week  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  sons  and  daughters  are  coming  home  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  Mere 
numbers,  however,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  success  of  the  week.  Add  to 
them  enthusiasm,  reunions,  music,  drama, 
sports,  pealing  of  bells,  dinners,  some  busi- 
ness, and  your  imagination  will  do  the  rest. 
The  weather  man  was  good,  too,  even  if  he 
did  play  a  mean  trick  on  Browning  Monday 
evening.  Not  for  sixteen  years  has  rain  in- 
terfered with  Commencement  Day  here,  a 
good  thing  to  remember  when  inclined  to  find 
fault. 

Verily,  the  alumni  are  returning,  but  lest 
we  become  vain  of  this  number  please  know 
that  on  the  same  day  I  200  returned  to  Dela- 
ware for  the  O.  W.  U.  luncheon.  We  are 
coming  and  coming  fast,  but  we  have  not 
arrived. 

The  dedication  of  the  chimes  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  home-coming  of  many  of  the 
later  classes  whose  members  were  very  much 
in  evidence  to  the  senses  of  hearing  and  sight. 


As  usual  the  President's  reception  in  the  Li- 
brary and  the  oratorio  in  the  Armory  made 
Alumni  Day  an  outstanding  feature  of  Com- 
mencement Week.  But  every  day  was  fine, 
Baccalaureate  Sunday,  Class  Day  and  Com- 
mencement Day.  Perhaps  the  future  histor- 
ian will  say  something  about  June,  1915, 
marking  an  epoch. 

STDTSSBSSIFTIJILi  THJ^IE 

Readers  of  The  Monthly,  who  have 
been  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Association  are  asked 
to  read  carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  as  printed  in  this  number.  As 
told  already  the  attendance  was  the  largest 
on  record  and  the  interest  in  the  proceedings 
was  marked.  Several  imprr'ant  items  of  busi- 
ness were  disposed  of  notably  as  to  increased 
military  training  and  the  dormitories,  show- 
ing again  that  the  Association  has  other  rea- 
sons for  existence  than  reunions  and  rah- 
rahs.  In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much 
of  service,  college  spirit  must  take  practical 
form.  As  some  one  has  said  the  shouting 
spirit  must  be  also  the  shooting  spirit,  which 
means,  for  Ohio  State  at  least,  that  the  As- 
sociation must  stand  ready  to  do  all  it  can  for 
the    advancement    of    our    University.       The 
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liberality  of  the  legislature  has  solved  the 
financial  problem  for  the  next  two  years,  so 
that  now  there  are  time  and  opportunity 
to  heed  the  words  of  President  Thompson: 
"The  real  problem  before  us  now  is  not  so 
much  one  of  revenue  or  income  as  it  is  of 
careful  administration  of  our  resources,  the 
wise  expenditure  of  them  and  a  good  de- 
gree of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  business  and  edu- 
cational divisions."  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Association  to  assist  in  the  working  out 
of  that  problem. 

The  stronger  the  organization  the  more 
it  can  help.  While  a  substantial  increase  in 
membership  came  last  year  it  was  not 
enough.  The  old  and  the  new  officers  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  fact,  realizing  that 
stronger  efforts  must  be  made  in  this  direction. 
Considering  that  the  University  has  so  many 
thousand  graduates  and  eligible  ex-students 
the  present  membership,  less  than  3000,  is 
entirely  too  small.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  members  are  woefully  slow 
in  paying  their  financial  obligations  and  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
How  to  increase  the  membership?  The 
officers  invite  suggestions.  As  has  been  often 
said  in  this  department  the  Association 
would  grow  amazingly  if  each  member  would 
interest  himself  in  the  matter.  There  would 
be  no  problem  if  every  member  would 
induce  one  friend  to  join.  A  few  of  the 
faithful  are  doing  this  and  occasionally  the 
secretary  receives  a  letter  telling  of  a  man 
or  woman  who  may  be  secured. 

The  editor  hopes  that  this  editorial  will  be 
read  by  every  member,  and  he  further  hopes 
it  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  are 
delinquent  and  to  those  who  have  up  to  date 
done  little  for  the  Alma  Mater  beyond  ad- 
vertising themselves  as   former  students. 

Get  a  New  Member. 

In  all  great  movements  much  depends  on 
efficient  leadership.  This  Association  has 
had  that.  The  work  done  for  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  Association  by  Mershon, 
Payne,  Storer  and  Sater  can  never  be 
measured.  These  busy  men  have  given 
largely  of  their  time  and  themselves  in  the 
past  five  years  that  the  Association  might  be 


a  power  in  the  cause  of  education  and  a 
means  of  raising  the  citizenship  of  Ohio.  No 
monuments  of  marble  or  bronze  will  be 
raised  to  them,  but  their  names  will  be  writ 
large  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

Some  criticism  has  been  voiced  of  the 
fact  that  this  year's  officers  are  preponderat- 
ingly  residents  of  Columbus.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  not 
taking  geography  into  consideration,  but  the 
criticism  is  bound  to  make  these  Columbus 
officers  more  zealous  in  order  that  it  may 
appear  that  if  they  are  wrong  on  the  map 
they  are  right  in  purpose  and  eager  to  make 
the  Laylin  administration  pre-eminent  in  good 
works. 

The  class  of  1915  decided  to  make  its 
memorial  a  student  loan  fund  to  be  handled 
by  the  president  of  the  University  to  assist 
worthy  students  by  loans  of  $20  to  $75  a 
year  for  one,  two  or  three  years  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  It  is  promised  that  about 
$  1 200  will  constitute  the  original  fund  to 
be  added  to  by  future  class  reunions.  The 
first  intention  was  to  build  a  fountain  on  the 
campus,  but  the  new  plan  met  with  instant 
favor  when  presented  to  the  class.  Here  is 
President  Thompson's  approval  expressed  in 
a  signed  letter  to  the  Lantern: 

"I  should  like  to  present  to  the  readers 
of  the  Lantern  my  appreciation  of  the  senior 
class  memorial  fund,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  accepting  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"This  action  of  the  class  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  approval  and  commendation. 
In  addition  to  being  a  fine  piece  of  co-opera- 
tion, it  reveals  a  genuine  interest  in  students 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  a 
student  often  faces.  From  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  years  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  no  finer  spirit  has  been  shown  that  that 
revealed  by  the  present  senior  class.  I  hope 
the  movement  will  develop  a  new  interest  and 
that  the  near  future  may  add  to  the  fund.  I 
like  the  idea  of  perpetuating  and  of  keeping 
in  constant  circulation  the  student-aid  fund. 
On  behalf  of  the  future  beneficiaries  of  this 
benevolent  impulse,  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  done  by  the  moving 
spirits  who  led  in  the  discussions  and  counsels 
that  led  to  the  decision." 
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The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions of  New  York  City,  an  organization  of 
college  women,  which  has  for  some  years 
been  prominent  in  the  work  of  placing  women 
graduates  of  colleges  in  the  non-teaching  pro- 
fessions, has  recently  been  making  an  occupa- 
tional study  of  the  alumnae  of  the  leading 
women's  colleges  of  the  country.  A  similar 
study  at  Ohio  State  is  soon  to  be  begun  by 
Dean  Breyfogle  as  a  preliminary  to  under- 
taking the  work  of  directing  future  women 
graduates  of  the  University  into  suitable  oc- 
cupations. In  order  that  the  returns  from  our 
alumnae  may  be  comparable  with  the  results 
of  the  more  extensive  study  in  the  east,  the 
same  questionaire  will  be  mailed  to  all  but 
the  more  recent  graduates,  whose  vocational 
life  has  of  necessity  been  comparatively 
short.  Without  doubt  the  greatest  value  of 
Dean  Breyfogle's  undertaking  will  be  the 
guidance  it  will  afford  in  the  training  of 
women  students  for  professional  life.  But  to 
the  present  body  of  alumni,  both  men  and 
women,  it  will  be  of  value  chiefly  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  chapter  of  graduate  his- 
tory, since  it  will  make  it  possible  to  take 
stock  of  our  women  graduates  as  workers  in 
the  world. 

WTM^mmmmi  s^m  t©  ©sah 

By  invitation  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees nearly  100  men  representing  the  various 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state  gathered  in 
the  Library  on  the  afternoon  of  June  15  to 
consider  the  causes  of  the  removal  of  Homer 
C.  Price  as  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  statements  made  by  President  ThomD- 
son  and  Trustees  O.  E.  Bradfute  and  B.  F. 
McCann  brought  out  that  as  long  as  three 
years  ago  the  dean  had  been  told  that  a 
change  was  imminent,  and  that  he  had 
acquiesced.  Friction  in  the  college  and  other 
troubles  had  brought  about  a  condition,  ac- 
cording to  the  trustees,  that  made  a  change 
necessary.  Positive  denial  was  made  that 
politics  had  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 
With  but  few  dissenting  votes  a  resolution 
was  adopted  sustaining  the  action  of  the  trus- 
tees. Willis  O.  Wing  of  Mechanicsburg  did 
most  of  the  talking  for  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Price. 


1st  pifiS-yaiDiF^ri1  'j'iiDiviPSoa 

The  following  address  to  returning  grad- 
uates and  former  students  was  written  by 
our  prexy  during  Commencement  Week: 

To  all  who  return  to  Alma  Mater  this 
week  the  University  extends  a  most  cordial 
greeting.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  any  one 
of  us  to  greet  all  who  come,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty  and  trustees  I  wish  to  assure 
you  all  that  we  are  happy  in  your  coming. 
The  year  closing  has  been  one  of  the  best  in 
our  history.  The  new  year  soon  to  begin 
bids  fair  to  be  stronger  than  any  preceding 
year. 

7  he  Legislature  has  provided  for  two  new 
buildings  for  the  biennium,  and  what  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  alumni,  the  University  will 
be  able  to  make  a  considerable  increase  in 
salaries — fixing  the  salaries  of  deans  at 
$4000  as  a  standard  and  $3500  as  a  present 
maximum  for  salaries  of  professors.  An  en- 
couraging number  will  go  this  level  for  next 
year  and  there  is  assurance  that  the  budget 
for  the  second  year  will  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional number.  This  condition  has  long 
been  desired  by  the  alumni,  and  I  am  happy 
m  making  the  announcement  that  the  desires 
are  now  to  be  fulfilled.  This  whole  subject 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  held 
in  the  Library  last  autumn. 

Wishing  all  returning  alumni  a  happy 
reunion  and  renewing  a  cordial  welcome,  I 
remain,  very  truly, 

W.  O.  Thompson. 

&mjBji&m?m  mmromz  hisilid 

D'STESS  TlilLlL  T&±,1> 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  commence- 
ment news  printed  in  this  number  of  The 
MONTHLY  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold 
over  until  fall  the  historical  article  by  J.  H. 
Galbraith  about  the  alumni  association. 
Readers  of  The  Monthly  have  followed 
with  interest  and  profit  the  contributions  of 
Mr.  Galbraith  during  the  past  year,  and 
while  no  definite  plans  have  yet  been  made 
for  the  coming  year,  it  is  assured  that  he 
will  continue  to  write  history  for  the  maga- 
zine. 


winnr  m<ot 
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By  President  William  Oxley  Thompson. 


Commencement  week  exercises  opened 
with  the  baccalaureate  service  held  in  the 
Armory  Sunday  afternoon,  June  1  3.  The 
graduating  class,  arranged  by  colleges,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  friends,  filled  the 
auditorium  to  its  capacity.  The  University 
Glee  Clubs,  men  and  women,  conducted  by 
Professor  A.  R.  Barrington,  in  processional 
and  recessional,  rendered  the  hymns  and  the 
anthems.  Dr.  Thompson's  subject  was 
"Patriotism."      He  spoke  as   follows: 

Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that 
fear  thee,  that  it  might  be  displayed  because 
of  the  truth. — Psalm  LX:4. 

This  psalm  is  a  war  song.  It  has  in  it 
the  ring  of  patriotism.  The  text  speaks  of 
a  banner  given  from  Jehovah.  It  speaks  of 
the  mission  of  the  waving  flag — a  symbol 
displayed  to  the  people  speaking  to  them  of 
the  truth.  A  banner  usually  stands  for  an 
idea  that  all  can  readily  interpret.  This  sug- 
gests why  every  nation  loves  and  honors  its 
flag.  There  is  something  about  it  that  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  and  symbolizes  the 
truth.  Around  it  clusters  the  sentiment  of 
all  the  people.  It  floats  the  nation's  ideals 
to  which  the  people  are  attached.  Loyaltv  is 
the  first  word  in  a  nation's  vocabulary.  Pa- 
triotism is  the  first  great  sentiment  that  rules 
in  the  heart  of  the  citizen. 

When  you  inquire  into  the  reason  for  these 
things  you  will  find  the  text  expresses  it  in 
the  words:  because  of  the  truth.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  most  fundamental 
factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  the  truth. 

Some  writers  have  urged  that  the  grea* 
end  is  accomplished  when  the  state  is  a  just 
state.  No  doubt  justice  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  it  cannot  be  administered  if 
we  lose  sight  of  or  disregard  the  truth.  Oth- 
ers have  thought  that  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
state.  Here,  too,  we  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  conclusion,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  point  out  that  such  a  result 
could  not  be  permanent  if  the  state  were 
built  on  false  theory  or  pernicious  error.  The 
obvious  relation  between  cause  and  effect  will 
not  permit  us  to  overlook  the  importance  of 


truth  as  underlying  and  supporting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  Still  others  have  said  that  happi- 
ness is  the  end,  while  many  in  some  form 
have  taught  the  public  welfare  theory.  It 
is  not  my  desire  or  purpose  to  do  more  than 
call  attention  to  these  as  types  of  theories 
with  the  suggestion  that  when  truth  is  once 
assured  as  the  corner-stone  of  a  nation's 
foundation  all  these  happy  results  so  much 
desired  will  find  their  natural  place  in  proper 
perspective.  The  beginning  of  every  great 
cause  must  be  the  truth.  Its  maintenance 
must  also  be  the  supreme  consideration.  In 
the  struggle  between  nations  as  between  in- 
dividuals, the  flag  is  the  emblem  that  stands 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  truth.  In  the 
great  suicidal  struggle  now  going  on  in  Eu- 
rope we  may  safely  say  that  these  several 
flags  are  the  several  calls  to  the  citizens  and 
soldiers  to  stand  loyally  by  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  truth  for  which  the  nation  stands. 
The  sober  verdict  of  history  has  from  time 
to  time  changed  the  meaning  of  the  flag — 
given  it  a  new  significance,  or  robbed  of  its 
power  and  doubtless  the  future  course  of 
history  will  repeat  this  experience.  These 
new  interpretations  serve  to  make  the  flag  the 
better  or  more  accurate  expression  of  the 
truth.  No  one  now  doubts  that  our  own  Na- 
tional emblem  is  richer  in  sentiment  and  a 
better  expression  of  the  truth  by  reason  of 
the  conflict  through  which  it  has  passed.  The 
revolutions  of  the  world  have  put  some  flags 
out  of  current  history;  while  in  other  cases 
the  old  form  has  been  made  new  in  spirit. 

The  essence  of  patriotism  must  therefore 
begin  with  a  loyalty  to  the  truth  and  work 
its  way  out  through  a  loyalty  to  the  state  in 
so  far  as  the  state  is  in  accord  with  the  truth. 
This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  every 
true  university — loyalty  to  the  truth  at  all 
hazards.  The  much  heralded  scientific 
method  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  un- 
prejudiced study  of  all  the  facts  with  a  will- 
ingness to  follow  in  the  leadership  of  the 
truth  wherever  found  and  whithersoever  it 
may  lead  us. 

There  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  reason 
why  educated  people  trained  in  a  university 
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supported  by  the  state,  may  with  profit  in 
these  days  of  world  strife,  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  their  definitions  of  patriotism 
and  test  their  loyalty  to  the  truth  as  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  education  received. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  petty 
quarrels  of  individuals  arise  out  of  a  blind- 
ness of  the  truth  or  an  unwillingness  or  ina- 
bility to  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands  of 
the  truth.  Individual  quarrels  are  never 
based  on  the  truth.  They  arise  out  of  dis- 
putes about  the  truth,  or  quite  as  often  about 
somethmg  a  long  way  from  the  truth.  Na- 
tional and  international  quarrels — Commonly 
called  wars — arise  in  the  same  manner. 
Diplomacy  is  often  a  mere  parleying  about 
the  truth  while  each  party  is  sparring  for 
position.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  review 
the  history  of  the  world's  great  battles  with 
a  view  of  discovering  the  increasing  power 
of  truth  among  nations.  I  mav  remind  you 
that  in  these  battles  there  are  hidden  forces 
oftentimes  telling  for  the  power  of  truth. 
When  Napoleon  III  sat  on  the  wreck  of  his 
monarchy  at  Sedan  he  is  reported  to  have 
raid  that  the  schoolmaster  had  won  the  bat- 
tle. He  recognized  the  superiority  of  Ger- 
man education.  At  that  point  Germany  was 
in  the  van  and  France  in  the  rear. 

In  the  present  struggle  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  no  matter  what  the  force 
of  arms  may  be,  the  world  will  insist  at  the 
close  upon  the  enthronement  of  the  truth  and 
a  new  interpretation  of  national  emblems  that 
shall  bring  the  world  nearer  the  path  of 
righteousness  than  now.  The  forces  of  truth 
are  raising  their  banners.  The  nations  that 
forget  this  will  find  their  banners  trailing  in 
the  dust.  The  world  will  not  move  back- 
ward. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
final  issue  in  the  struggles  of  the  future.  The 
soldiers  and  the  cannon  will  not  be  the  sole 
arbiters.  The  non-combatants  will  speak  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  AU  the  navies  and  all 
the  soldiers  of  the  world  cannot  permanently 
imprison  the  truth.  The  natirn,  or  individ- 
ual who  waves  a  flag  in  behalf  of  error  may 
as  well  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
It  is  there  and  all  history  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  translation.  The  supremacy  and  per- 
manence of  the  truth  mav  as  well  be  recog- 
nized. Its  power  is  irresistible.  Like  gravi- 
tation, it  takes  no  vacation.  The  eternal 
years  of  God  are  its  inheritance.    The  soone' 


that  we  of  a  brief  generation  see  its  power 
as  well  as  its  beauty  and  beneficence,  the 
sooner  the  kingdom  will  be  here  and  the  law 
of  love  supplant  the  law  of  selfishness. 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  this  afternoon  of  the  import- 
ance of  fundamentally  correct  views  upon 
patriotism  for  which  we  all  profess  to  stand 
and  of  the  educated  citizen's  relation  to  the 
state.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  the 
text — that  we  may  learn  to  regard  the  flag 
as  the  national  emblem  of  the  truth.  The 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  presumedly  civi- 
lized Christian  world  is  engaged  in  what 
many  of  us  regard  an  unspeakably  wicked 
and  unjustifiable  war  would  seem  to  render 
the  theme  timely. 

First  of  all,  let  us  rid  our  minds  of  the 
oft-repeated  fallacy  that  assumes  patriotism 
to  mean  devotion  to  my  country,  right  or 
wrong.  This  fallacy  leads  only  to  confusion 
in  our  thinking  and  folly  in  our  action.  It 
would  justify  any  controversy  and  disregard 
all  distinctions  between  truth  and  error.  It 
would  lead  where  no  rational  being  could 
justify  either  his  position  or  his  action.  Pa- 
triotism cannot  be  associated  with  unright- 
ousness.  The  one  antagonizes  the  other. 
The  fact  that  men  are  often  misguided  in 
these  matters  does  not  alter  the  situation. 
Genuine  patriotism  among  educated  people 
will  not  be  confused  with  jingoism,  nor  will 
the  country  be  permanently  misled  by  those 
whose  ethical  judgments  are  unreliable.  A 
true  patriotism  will  strive  to  keep  the  country 
right.  It  does  not  assume  that  the  country 
is  always  right — nor  that  it  will  be  perma- 
nently wrong.  When  the  country  goes 
wrong  a  courageous  patriotism  will  set  it 
right  with  proper  reparation  for  the  wrong. 
No  true  conception  of  the  state  will  prevent 
it  from  manifesting  its  highest  sovereignty 
by  correcting  the  errors  into  which  it  has 
fallen  through  the  frailty  of  men,  the  de- 
signs of  selfishness  or  the  incompetence  of 
temnorary  leaders. 

The  state  has  the  sacred  right  of  life  as 
truly  as  the  individual.  Its  obligation  to  be 
right,  to  be  true,  to  be  just,  is  even  more  im- 
perative if  that  is  possible,  than  the  obliga- 
tion of  honor  unon  the  c'tizen.  At  all  events 
the  patriotic  citizen  will  find  himself  bound 
by  all  the  obligations  of  honor  to  aid  the 
state  in  arriving  at  truth  and  justice.  He 
will  find  himself  apologizing  for  and  not  able 
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to  defend  his  country  when  a  false  note  has 
led  many  to  a  blind  adherence  to  the  flag 
in  the  name  of  patriotism  when  such  alle- 
giance is  only  the  support  of  error  and  false- 
hood through  ignorance.  Let  us  be  loyal 
to  the  country — but  loyal  to  the  country — 
right.  When,  if  ever,  our  flag  leads  to  error, 
let  us  by  a  courageous  patriotism  join  in  the 
demand  that  in  the  words  of  the  text  it  be 
displayed  "because  of  the  truth." 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  danger  and  the  fallacy  of  confusing 
our  religious  zeal  with  our  patriotism. 

I  am  aware  of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween our  love  of  God  and  our  love  of  coun- 
try. Our  hymnology,  like  that  of  all  na- 
tions, has  expressed  this  relation.  We  have 
sung  these  songs  with  great  enthusiasm,  as 
have  all  the  nations. 

Nevertheless,  many  a  crime  has  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  nor  is  it 
any  the  less  a  crime  that  our  religious  zeal 
prevents  us  frcm  seeing  the  truth. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the 
Czar,  the  Kaiser  and  the  King,  all  sent  their 
soldiers  out  under  a  blessing  prayed  for  from 
the  same  Heavenly  Father.  There  is  a  mix- 
up  somewhere.  The  situation  had  a  parallel 
in  our  own  land  when  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  South  marched  in  the  name  of 
the  same  religion.  Is  it  not  quite  probable 
that  we  have  in  many  instances  substituted 
the  blind  adherence  to  a  political  dogma  for 
enthusiasm  over  the  truth?  We  simply  as- 
sume that  our  flag  is  an  emblem  of  the  truth 
and  then  go  ahead  on  that  bold  assumption. 
This  is  not  patriotism  but  ignorance,  fanati- 
cism or  worse. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  the  power 
of  public  sentiment  may  be  discovered  and 
educated  men  should  be  prompt  to  think 
clearly  upon  these  issues.  Let  not  our  re- 
ligious zeal  blind  us  to  the  truth.  Nor 
should  our  unthinking  adherence  to  political 
leaders  permit  us  to  be  swept  into  a  meaning- 
less controversy. 

The  right  of  life  is  sacred.  The  state 
has  that  right.  Lverv  man  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  call  for  its  protection  when  threatened. 
Every  citizen  in  a  democracy  is  potentially  a 
soldier  if  needed.  Patriotism  demands  that 
we  hold  ourselves  always  in  ordinary  service 
and  always  ready  for  the  extraordinary  serv- 
ice  when    reeded.      The   ordinary   service   if 


well  performed  will  usually  prevent  or  avoid 
the   necessity  of  the  extraordinary. 

Again,  it  may  be  well  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  identifying  patriotism 
with  the  war  spirit.  Patriotism  is  just  as 
necessary  in  times  of  peace  as  in  times  of 
war.  It  is  not  a  high  type  of  patriotism 
that  will  rush  into  war  for  a  consideration 
either  of  glory  or  of  money.  To  go  to  war 
on  a  false  issue  is  no  commendation.  At 
present  no  one  has  been  discovered  who  is 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  No  nation  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict is  willing  to  assume  the  burden.  This 
is  another  way  to  say  that  history  wil  never 
justify  it  and  that  it  did  not  start  from  pat- 
riotic motives.  An  intelligent  patriotism  at 
work  for  the  past  twenty  years,  would  have 
made  war  conditions  impossible.  In  the 
times  of  peace  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
patriotic  citizenship  of  a  country  to  so  direct 
its  affairs  that  the  preparedness  for  war  shall 
not  be  a  supreme  temptation  to  the  war  spirit 
among  us.  The  love  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  peace, 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  accumulated  labors  of  the  gen- 
erations— these  are  permanent  states  of  the 
heart  and  mind  which  make  patriotism  some- 
thing more  than  an  occasional  outburst  of 
the  war  spirit. 

Let  us  return  to  the  text  then  for  a  bit  of 
counsel.  Assuming  that  the  flag  is  our  em- 
blem we  are  told  that  it  is  to  be  displayed 
because  of  the  truth. 

Supreme  attachment  to  the  truth  then,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  patriotism.  That  is 
the  truth  about  the  state  and  the  government. 
This  covers  all  our  theory  of  the  state — its 
rights — powers,  duties  and  privileges.  To 
put  it  in  another  form — no  nation  can  de- 
velop a  permanent  patriotism  upon  false  the- 
ories and  dogmas  as  to  the  state  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  For  a  time,  perhaps 
for  a  generation,  this  may  be  possible  but 
eventually  our  theories  must  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  judgment.  As  human  institu- 
tions are  developed  there  is  a  larger  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error.  Tradition,  custom 
and  other  forces  determine  both  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  institutions.  The  error  and  the 
abuses  arising  therefrom,  unless  corrected, 
lead  on  to  revolution.  Thus  human  insti- 
tutions and  human  governments  are  constant- 
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ly  threatened  with  a  state  of  war  because 
of  allegiance  to  erroneous  theory.  In  our 
own  country  we  compromised  for  seventy- 
five  years  on  questions  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain fallacies  associated  with  the  institution 
of  slavery.  These  fallacies  affected  our  the- 
ories of  the  individual  state  and  of  the  united 
commonwealth.  It  was  a  contest  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  ideas  bound  up  with  economic 
and  property  considerations  until  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  men  to  see  the  truth.  It  is  use- 
less to  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  or  the 
ability  of  men  on  either  side.  They  were 
human;  they  were  fallible;  they  were  moved 
by  motives  of  self  interest  and  pride  of  opin- 
ion as  we  all  are.  The  result  was  that  war 
came  and  while  the  war  settled  nothing  it 
brought  men  to  a  state  of  mind  where  they 
were  willing  to  have  a  settlement  and  then 
the  work  of  reconstruction  began.  A  new 
and  better  patriotism  has  sprung  up  in  which 
all  unite — a  new  loyalty  to  the  flag  because 
it  is  a  more  adequate  expression  of  truth  and 
of  the  freedom,  the  liberty  and  the  happi- 
ness resulting  from  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
truth. 

In  the  present  European  war  it  is  easy  to 
discern  the  same  fundamental  war  of  ideas. 
Strange  to  say  the  world  is  steadily  losing 
its  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  battles.  The 
heart  of  the  world  is  sick  with  the  story  of 
human  suffering  but  more  and  more  the 
thoughtful  leadership  of  the  world  is  declar- 
ing that  this  war  of  ideas  can  be  settled  only 
in  the  counsels  of  peace.  After  the  war  is 
over  the  real  war  will  begin  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  truth  in  the  reestablishing  of  the 
institutions  of  government.  Then  will  be  the 
hour  when  the  supreme  test  of  patriotism  will 
come. 

I  am  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  Europe 
than  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  prepared  for  an  en- 
thronement of  the  truth  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernmental charters  so  as  to  insure  the  per- 
manent peace  of  the  people.  The  right  of 
life  so  ruthlessly  disregarded  in  this,  or  in 
fact  in  any  war,  must  be  restated  in  such 
terms  that  no  incapacity  on  the  part  of  na- 
tional leaders  may,  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
permanently  rob  the  millions. 

There  is  steadily  coming  the  conviction 
that    righteousness    alone    exalteth    a    nation. 


There  is  a  widespread  determination  to  en- 
'.hrone  righteousness.  Patriotism  is  receiv- 
ing a  new  and  wider  meaning.  The  empha- 
sis upon  international  relations  and  their 
growing  importance  combine  to  give  a  new 
view  of  the  state  and  its  relation  to  human 
welfare.  International  law  is  steadily  ap- 
proaching the  ethics  of  Christianity.  Men 
are  coming  to  believe  not  only  in  the  des- 
tiny of  nations  but  in  a  nation's  right  to  live 
and  its  obligation  to  serve  all  humanity  by 
its  living.  States  and  governments  are  no 
longer  ends  in  themselves — nor  may  they  be 
made  the  means  of  serving  the  private  or 
personal  ambitions  of  rulers,  but  they  are 
the  agencies  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
enactment  of  useful  legislation  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
institutions  and  liberties  of  the  people.  No 
matter  what  the  form  of  government  may  be, 
the  spirit  must  be  that  of  public  service.  The 
increasing  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  intellectual,  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  in  the  world  has  dealt  a  death 
blow  to  all  government  based  on  materialism 
and  selfishness.  These  older  conceptions 
once  prevalent,  have  dragged  their  weary 
length  along  marring  the  symmetry  and  beau- 
ty of  some  oriental  and  occidental  states,  but 
are  destined  to  give  way  before  the  coming 
supremacy  of  the  human  element  in  govern- 
ments. The  wickedness  of  every  war  em- 
phasizes this:  Oh  that  an  educated  patriotism 
might  protect  the  world  by  a  prompt  instal- 
lation of  the  doctrines  of  human  rights  and 
human  freedom ! 

The  educated  citizens  of  the  world  into 
which  circle  this  class  will  soon  make  entry, 
are  aroused  as  never  before.  Was  is  no  longe 
a  matter  of  peasants  or  of  kings.  It  touches 
with  its  blighting  influence  every  circle  of 
business — of  commerce,  of  trade  and  of  fam- 
ily and  social  circles.  It  interferes  with  all 
international  co-operation  in  the  great  phil- 
anthropical  benevolent  and  religious  enter- 
prises, while  paralyzing  for  the  time  the  or- 
dinary governmental  courtesies  and  agencies 
looking  to  the  uplift  of  the  world  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

They  are  also  aroused  as  never  before  to 
the  necessity  of  organizing  the  world  on  a 
new  basis  in  which  the  ordinary  activities 
having  in  view  the  happiness,  comfort  and 
quietness  of  the  world  shall  be  given  greater 
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consideration.  The  fact  that  our  interna- 
tional relations  have  been  made  much  closer 
by  the  triumphs  of  applied  science  and  the 
further  fact  that  rapid  transit  and  free  inter- 
course among  all  the  nations  are  proving  of 
inestimable  importance  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  These  and  other  considerations  are 
bringing  the  world  to  see  that  the  basis  for 
human  progress  is  the  truth.  The  nations 
are  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
mon understanding.  The  educated  citizens 
of  all  nations  can  readily  see  the  advantages 
of  such  a  reorganization  of  the  world's  gov- 
ernments. The  older  conceptions  that  gov- 
ernments were  essentially  and  necessarily  sel- 
fish are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  mutual- 
ity of  interests  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new  or  between  any  two  nations  in  either 
the  old  world  or  the  new  requires  that  some 
recognition  be  given  to  this  fact.  It  will 
require  some  reconstruction  but  if  our  patriot- 
ism can  stand  the  test  of  loyalty  to  the  things 
that  are  true,  the  world  will  make  its  steady 
approach  to  a  brotherhood  of  nations.  Gov- 
ernments must  steadily  learn  that  they  are 
servants — not  masters.  The  people  are  stead- 
ily becoming  conscious.  Consciousness  leads 
to  a  sense  of  freedom.  Freedom  soon  be- 
comes, in  the  popular  mind,  a  matter  of 
right.  Free  men  become  the  best  of  friends. 
They  learn  to  know  the  truth  and  to  love  the 
freedom  that  comes  from  the  truth.  There 
is  no  new  law  for  nations.  The  same  prin- 
ciples apply.  Our  own  democracy  is  daily 
proving  that  the  security  of  the  people  is 
not  physical  force,  but  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual    integrity. 

Whether  the  service  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world  will  be  in  this  particular  field 
we  may  not  know  assuredly.  Nevertheless 
the  world  is  in  a  restless  excitement,  anxious 
to  know  what  may  be  done  for  the  future. 
The  calm  vision  of  the  scholar  supported  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  patriotism  of 
the  educated  college  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  by  other  patriotic  citizens,  may  yet 
point  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  all  the 
world. 

May  I  therefore,  in  my  concluding  para- 
graphs appeal  to  you  to  recognize  the  obli- 
gation and  opportunities  of  educated  citizens 
to  represent  to  the  world  the  highest  form  of 
patriotism. 

First,  let  me  plead  for  a  recognition:  Ev- 
ery educated  citizen  is  presumed  to  be  intel- 


ligently familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
founding  and  growth  of  his  own  country  and 
its  institutions,  with  the  struggles  by  which 
they  have  been  maintained  and  with  the  spirit 
of  our  people.  Such  citizens  have  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  place  our  nation  occupies  in 
the  group  of  nations.  He  may  be  presumed 
to  know  something  of  the  world  struggles  and 
of  the  significance  of  history.  With  no  blind 
enthusiasm  he  is  still  devoted,  by  reason  of 
his  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the 
world's  history,  to  the  great  principles  for 
which  our  country  stands.  These  citizens  are 
able  to  recognize  and  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  movements  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Not  every  patriot  has 
been  an  educated  man  but  rarely  have  we 
seen  a  genuinely  and  thoroughly  educated 
man  whose  familiarity  with  the  history  of  his 
own  country  did  not  constrain  him  to  be  a 
constructive  and  thorough  going  patriot.  I 
may  appeal  therefore  to  you  today  assuredly 
that  you  will  respond  to  the  needs  in  your 
generation  for  a  patriotism  based  upon  a 
profound  conviction  of  and  loyalty  to  the 
truth. 

Second,  may  I  appeal  to  you  for  your 
sympathy.  Intelligence  usually  brings  sym- 
pathy. The  most  careful  students  of  his- 
tory and  of  institutions  are  usually  most  in 
sympathy  with  the  necessary  struggle  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  truth. 
Educated  men  going  abroad  usually  return 
with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  their  native  coun- 
try, broadened  in  vision  perhaps  but  certainly 
deepened  in  sympathy.  This  fact  has  been 
a  bulwark  to  public  opinion.  It  has  added 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriotism  of  all 
classes.  The  educated  man,  the  man  of 
wealth  and  the  humblest  laborer — all  alike — 
express  the  same  loyal  attachment  to  our 
flag.  It  behooves  us  to  see  that  its  expres- 
sion of  the  truth  shall  be  such  as  to  bring 
no  disappointment.  This  unity  in  our  loy- 
alty has  been  a  source  of  national  strength 
to  which  our  educated  citizenship  may,  if  it 
will,    make    continual    contributions. 

Third:  May  I  now  suggest  the  appeal 
that  comes  from  opportunity.  The  relation 
of  recognition  and  sympathy  has  helped  that 
of  opportunity.  In  no  land  has  the  educated 
citizen  a  clearer  field  than  in  America.  He 
is  the  rapidly  rising  power  in  all  the  activities 
of    modern    life.       Church    and    state    alike 
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accord  him  an  honorable  and  useful  place. 
The  future  is  even  more  largely  in  his  hands, 
unless  we  misjudge  the  trend  of  event.  We 
rejoice  in  this  fact  because  of  what  our  citi- 
zens have  been  and  because  we  believe  our 
educational  institutions  have  been  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit.  I  mean  this  in  no  local 
or  narrow  sense.  I  mean  to  intimate  that 
our  institutions  have  cherished  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  life  and  duty.  The  edu- 
cated citizen  needs  now  to  recognize  his 
opportunity  and  gather  inspiration  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  career  before  him.  .  So  enthu- 
siastic have  our  leaders  become  over  this 
theme  that  the  older  men  often  envy  the 
younger  men  the  opportunity  before  those 
who  prove  themselves  worthy.  Young  men 
have  not  been  blind  to  these  opportunities. 
The  choicest  spirits  among  them  have  thrown 
their  energies  into  the  current  of  public 
affairs  in  a  most  wholesome  way.  The  na- 
tion's history  has  been  their  inspiration. 
Their  history  has  been  the  nation's  comfort. 

Fourth :  May  I  turn  aside  for  a  moment 
to  call  attention  to  the  rising  importance  of 
woman  in  this  movement  toward  a  pro- 
founder  patriotism.  The  large  number  of 
women  pursuing  higher  education  cannot  be 
without  significance.  The  women  of  the 
world  have  been  aroused  as  never  before  by 
the  European  war.  In  other  wars  they  have 
been  the  ministering  angels  to  the  wounded 
and  dying,  and  the  silent  sufferers  for  half 
a  century  after  the  war.  This  history  will 
be  repeated  but  a  new  feature  will  be  added. 
Woman  educated  refined  and  human  will 
make  a  new  plea  for  humanity  that  no  self- 
respecting  manhood  will  have  the  temerity 
to  deny.  That  appeal  is  inevitable  and  will 
be  irresistible.  The  governments  of  the  earth 
will  be  more  humane.  The  rights,  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  the  use  of  public  reve- 
nues and  a  hundred  economic  and  social 
questions  will  be  set  for  a  new  hearing. 
Woman  will  be  the  beneficiary — not  the  vic- 
tim of  government.  She  will  be  consulted  in 
times  of  peace  because  she  has  proved  her 
efficiency  in  times  of  war.  The  world  must 
be  more  human  and  governments  more  hu- 
mane. The  educated  women  will  help  to 
make  it  so.  Out  of  this  world  cataclysm 
woman  will  rise  with  least  of  shame,  clear 
of  vision  and  true  of  heart. 

And  last  of  all,  may  I  suggest  the  appeal 


arising  out  of  obligation.  I  shall  not  con- 
sume time  in  recalling  the  facts  in  your  own 
life  and  education,  or  in  the  history  of  your 
country  that  constitute  an  obligation  upon 
you  to  live  for  the  country.  I  am  content  to 
believe  that  you  recognize  this  obligation. 
There  is  a  certain  oughtness  in  all  human 
life.  We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have 
been  accustomed  to  write  duty  large  in  our 
vocabulary.  In  these  later  days  the  social 
obligation  of  the  educated  citizen  has  been 
enlarged.  Right  thinking,  clear  thinking  has 
always  been  assumed  as  an  obligation,  but 
right  action  is  now  assumed  with  an  added 
earnestness.  Ho  him  we  look  for  a  leader- 
ship that  can  interpret  the  common  con- 
sciousness and  forge  ahead  in  the  interests 
of  those  whom  he  serves. 

But  I  am  thinking  of  this  obligation  in 
even  wider  terms.  We  have  come  upon  the 
day  of  a  cosmopolitan  patriotism.  We  must 
think  of  others  than  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  our  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  there  is 
a  motto:  "Humanity  Above  All  Nations." 
I  have  been  interested  in  that  motto  as  some 
of  you  have.  Can  we  appeal  today  for  an 
obligation  that  shall  have  humanity  as  its 
horizon?  Our  President  in  these  trying 
days  has  had  the  intellectual  vision  and  the 
moral  courage  to  say  that  the  United  States 
will  ask  for  nothing  for  herself  that  she  can- 
not ask  for  humanity.  Have  you  felt  the 
thrill  of  that  uplifting  sentiment?  Are  you 
conscious  of  the  obligation  to  rise  to  a  higher 
patriotism  than  you  have  ever  known  before? 
Have  you  seen  the  pettiness  of  human  ambi- 
tion and  of  national  disputes  in  the  light  of 
that  clarified  vision  which  marks  the  utter- 
ance of  our  scholarly  and  distinguished  Presi- 
dent? 

Out  of  the  toils,  the  turmoils,  the  passions 
and  the  prejudices  of  men  must  arise  a  new 
and  loftier  patriotism.  Who  shall  lead  in 
this  great  movement  if  not  the  men  and 
women  educated  in  the  institutions  made 
strong  and  secure  by  the  generosity  of  the 
people? 

To  return  to  the  words  of  the  text  for  a 
moment.  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  thee  that  it  might  be  displayed  be- 
cause of  the  truth.  Here  is  the  recognition 
by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  of  the  divine 
hand  in  history.      Here   also   is  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  man's  place  in  this  history — to  main- 
tain— display  and  defend  the  truth.  To 
you  and  me  the  problem  of  our  own  adjust- 
ment in  this  important  service  to  humanity 
remains. 

I  could  wish  for  each  one  of  you  the 
vision  of  the  Psalmist — the  vision  of  the  in- 
visible— the  vision  of  the  living,  loving 
Father  whose  heart  of  love  has  brought  to 
us  all  a  service  infinite  in  its  measure  that  we 
through  His  love  might  have  life  and  have 


it  more  abundantly.  I  could  wish  for  each 
one  of  you  that  vision  of  humanity  that 
would  inspire  you  with  a  patriotism  based 
upon  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

What  nobler  opportunity  can  there  be 
than  in  the  light  of  all  behind  us  and  about 
us,  and  conscious  of  loftly  ideals  and  holy 
purposes  to  live  in  a  never  ending  partner- 
ship with  God  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

To  such  an  opportunity  God  invites  you 
and  this  University  most  cordially  urges  you. 


IPsnssy  mt  &wsuMy  W^pus1  Ussrsfl© 


Speaking  informally  to  seniors,  their  par- 
ents, alumni  and  campus  visitors,  President 
W.  O.  Thompson  took  as  his  theme  for  the 
vesper  services  of  Commencement,  Sunday, 
June  1  3,  the  cardinal  virtues,  faith,  virtue, 
patience,  brotherly  kindness,  charity,  tem- 
perance and  godliness. 

"It  is  these  virtues  that  broaden  our  vis- 
ion, that  permit  us  to  go  through  the  world 
with  our  eyes  open,  to  see  the  faults  and  good- 
nesses in  mankind.  They  are  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  human  life.  These  virtues  are  just 
as  necessary  for  the  mathematics  class  as  for 
the  dry  goods  store,  just  as  necessary  for  the 
life  of  court  as  for  the  corner  grocery,"  said 
Dr.  Thompson,  in  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  these  virtues  in  the  human  mechan- 


ism. 


" They  round  out  the  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful lives,  giving  to  blasted  hopes  a  brighter 
aspect,  a  truer  perspective  of  what  is  good. 
TWse  cardinal  tenets  are  as  a  string  of 
pearls  that  make  college  life,  with  its  disap- 
pointments, with  its  setbacks  and  with  its 
darker  sides,  a  life  of  a  wider,  better  and 
broader  vision,  enhanced  by  a  nobility  of  pur- 
pose." 

Taking  up  individually  the  pearls  of  the 
string  of  human  virtues,  Prexy  said:  "Pa- 
tience is  the  primary  virtue,  the  first  great 
cardinal  principle.  It  is  that  quality  of  soul- 
suffering  which  places  us  in  close  communion 
with  God.  The  infinite  patience  of  God  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  that  I  know  of.  It 
treats  with  everyone,  equally,  fairly  and  hon- 
estly. God  deals  with  all,  helping  in  the 
eternal  process  going  on  in  the  world  by  which 


we  are  trying  to  straighten  out  ourselves  and 
become  better  men  and  women,  better  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

"Without  this  virtue  of  patience,  which 
we  should  try  to  make  as  near  like  the  in- 
finite forbearance  of  God  as  possible,  we 
could  not  get  along.  It  makes  something  out 
of  the  most  of  us. 

"Faith"  Dr.  Thompson  continued,  "is 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  men  of  the  world,  big 
builders  in  the  world's  activities.  Knockers 
are  persons  who  have  no  faith.  The  world 
was  not  made  what  it  is  by  these  faithless 
men;  men  of  affairs,  not  knockers  have  left 
their  indelible  marks  upon  it." 

Characterizing  brotherly  kindness  as  one 
of  the  finest  compounds  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  added:  "This  virtue  is  gotten  in 
our  college  life  associates.  The  finest  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  know  that  there  is  some 
one  willing  to  help  you  in  your  moments  of 
perplexity,  some  one  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness. 

"College  life  is  a  system  of  friendships  in 
the  educational  process.  A  student  who  neg- 
lects to  cultivate  friends,  who  fails  to  ripen 
associations  by  which  his  horizon  will  be 
broadened,  who  fails  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  real  brotherhood,  loses  the  very  ker- 
nel out  of  his  college  education.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  done  much 
toward  enriching  friendships  on  the  campus. 
Brotherly  kindness  is  imbued  in  these  organi- 
zations and  a  spirit  of  service  is  paramount 
with  them.  They  are  true  mediums  for 
broadening  the  circle  of  acquaintanceship," 
he  said.  "The  Cosmopolitan  Club  is  anoth- 
er organization  which  broadens  one's  vision, 
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widens  the  perspective  of  acquaintance  to  in- 
ternational scope,  and  makes  for  better  men 
and  women." 

The  real  problem  of  the  University  as 
seen  by  Prexy  was  to  afford  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  every  student,  to  the  rich,  the  poor, 
the  plidder  and  the  scholar.  "These  cardi- 
nal virtues  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
this  equilibrium  between  the  different  strata 
of  students,  so  that  all  will  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  succeed." 

President  Thompson  made  a  plea  to  the 
outgoing  seniors  to  keep  up  their  home  asso- 
ciations as  long  as  possible,  and  ti  make  sac- 
rifices if  necessary,  to  cling  to  the  things  of 


childhood,    and    never    to    forget    what    had 
transpired  about  the  family  hearth. 

His  sermon  was  closed  with  the  following 
quotation: 

"He  that  thinketh  good  will  do, 
And  God  will  help  him  thereunto." 

The  services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  in- 
stead of  in  the  hollow  by  the  spring,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  afternoon. 
Dr.  Thompson  characterized  the  evening  as 
an  informal  gathering  to  talk  over  college  life 
with  the  seniors,  their  families,  and  friends. 
The  Men's  Glee  Club  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Alfred  R.  Barrington  sang  several  se- 
lections. 
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Before  8  o'clock  Monday  morning  seniors 
began  gathering  at  Ohio  Union  for  the  class 
day  exercises  which  began  with  the  planting 
of  the  class  ivy  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  building.  In  his  oration  George  Bid- 
die   said: 

"This  ivy  represents  growth  and  expan- 
sion, the  upward  climb  of  a  tenacious  hu- 
man being.  Fellow-classmates,  let  us  think 
of  the  ivy  as  a  symbol  of  peace,  an  expres- 
sion of  our  joy  in  the  thought  that  we  are 
living  in  a  land  of  peace,  where  spears  are 
plowshares  and  the  ground  is  not  fertilized 
with  the  bones  of  perished  humanity." 

After  the  breakfast  the  seniors  went  to 
the  natural  amphitheater  for  the  class  exer- 
cises, presided  over  by  President  "Pink" 
Tenney,  and  consisting  of  the  poem,  by 
Claience  A.  Dawson;  history,  Esther  Bigger; 
oration,  Arden  Lea.  The  address  present- 
ing the  class  memorial,  a  student  loan  fund, 
was  made  by  Charles  F.  Lindsley,  who  said: 

"This  memorial  shall  be  to  us  a  living 
embodiment  of  our  college  life,  but  its  deeper 
significance  is  that  it  is  a  recognition  of  the 
debt  we  owe  Ohio  State.  The  keynote  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  service,  and  this  mo- 
tive has  been  the  majority  sentiment  of  the 
class.  This  memorial  is  a  living  monument 
of  sacrificial  service,  not  merely  a  thing  of 
beauty,  not  a  piece  of  marble  statuary  or 
cold  masonry.  We  bestow  a  potential  gift. 
Some  one  has  said  that  this  is  a  memorial 
without  individuality,  but  rather  will  it  stand 


as  the  most  individual  memorial  of  anything 
we  might  have  given.  May  we  feel  this 
morning  that  we  give  for  love,  for  honor, 
for  service." 

In  replying  President  Thompson  said: 

"The  memorial  of  the  class  of  '15,  the 
students'  loan  fund,  is  a  piece  of  benevolent 
service  of  which  the  students,  alumni  and 
faculty  feel  justly  proud.  On  behalf  of 
the  University  I  accept  it  with  delight,  good 
will  and  affection." 

Speaking  of  his  own  college  life,  Prexy 
said  a  $100  loan  of  two  farmer  friends 
allowed  him  to  complete  his  course  at  Mus- 
kingum College,  and  he  paid  them  back  by 
working  in  their  fields  after  receiving  his 
diploma. 

'Ten  years  from  now  this  class  will  re- 
ally appreciate  this  gift,  for  it  will  grow 
richer  and  finer  every  year  in  the  noble  serv- 
ices that  it  will  perform,"  concluded  Dr. 
Thompson. 

Following  the  general  class  exercises  the 
seniors  had  their  separate  college  stunts.  The 
Arts  and  Education  students  had  a  float  in 
blue  and  white,  the  colors  of  the  two  col- 
leges, in  which  rode  the  officers  of  the  class. 
Followed  by  its  seniors  and  those  of  the  col- 
leges which  had  no  separate  exercises,  they 
paraded  around  the  oval  to  the  sundial, 
where  Lowry  F.  Sater,  president  of  Ohio 
State  University  Alumni  Association,  spoke. 
Pearl  Summy  delivered  a  prophecy  and  the 
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pipe  of  peace  was  smoked.  Stanley  Kerr 
presided. 

"The  co-operation  of  the  seniors  with  the 
alumni  association  is  a  most  hopeful  sign," 
said  Mr.  Sater.  "One  way  of  preserving 
these  beloved  Ohio  State  traditions  is  by  con- 
tinued contact  with  Ohio  State  men  and 
women  in  life.  Friendship  can  come  through 
membership  in  the  alumni  association.  Pre- 
serve your  traditions,  your  friendships,  your 
college  thoughts,  and  have  'Carmen'  ring- 
ing in  your  ears  20  years  from  now  to  cheer 
you  on." 

Mr.  Sater  emphasized  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege training,  the  superior  position  of  college- 
trained  individuals  in  life  and  gave  as  canons 
of  success  attention,  thoroughness,  efficiency 
and  economy. 


The  Law  College  seniors  hed  a  farewell 
smoker  on  the  steps  of  Page  Hall  instead  of 
a  mock  trial.  The  Veterinary  College  grad- 
uates had  speeches  by  students,  alumni  and 
faculty  and  served  refreshments  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Clinic  Building.  Engineers  held  a 
meeting  in  front  of  Lord  Hall,  at  which 
talks  were  made  by  seniors  and  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  ags  held  a  picnic  back  of  the 
Botany  and  Horticultural  Building. 

The  parents'  luncheon  near  the  Library 
was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion,  participated 
in  by  the  seniors,  their  relatives,  friends  and 
faculty. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ball  game  between 
the  seniors  and  the  faculty  was  won  by  the 
seniors,   14  to  5. 
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By  Roger  Steffan,  '13 

Who  is  not  an  ex-convict  from  Oklahoma 


All  afternoon  I  had  wondered  about  it. 

And  the  afternoon  of  June  15  had  given 
not  only  ample  time  but  abundant  nourish- 
ment for  thought.  Even  in  this  day  when 
talking  many  hours  seems  to  be  the  un- 
righteous aftermath  of  every  opportunity- 
for  eating,,  the  alumni  luncheon  would  pass 
as  a  length}'  one:  I'd  wager  it  was  4  o'clock 
before  the  last  "the  toastmaster  has  called 
upon  me  very  unexpectedly"  had  sounded. 

So  I  repeat,  the  whole  thing  perplexed  me. 

Why  did  these  hordes  of  alumnae  and 
alumni  rush  back? 

The  question  had  to  be  settled  else  my 
story  of  this  commencement-week  event  must 
fall  flatter'n  the  Russians  in  Galicia.  Be- 
sides I  had  already  gleaned  the  title  from 
a  bill-board  which  advertised  the  appear- 
ance of  Al  Jennings  on  the  movie  screen. 
I  didn't  want  to  waste  the  title. 

Jennings,  be  it  known  to  those  benighted 
intellects  who  do  not  eat  up  the  popular 
magazines,  is  a  reformed  bandit  in  real  life 
whose  aspiration  to  become  governor  of  the 
Sooner  State  were  nipped  by  an  electorate 
which  has  spells  of  recurrent  wisdom. 

But  the  beating-back  of  Mr.  Former 
Highwayman  Jennings  and  the  beating  back 


of  a  full  half-thousand  alumni  of  Ohio  State 
graduates  who  had  sand-bagged  diplomas 
from  a  faculty  that  lacked  preparedness  for 
war,  were  two  distinct  things. 

It  so  transpired  that  in  the  morning  I  had 
bummed  about  the  Union  with  a  silver- 
haired  youth,  a  doctor  from  a  far-away  state 
who  is  the  father  of  one  of  my  pals  in  col- 
lege— and  is  himself  an  Ohio  State  graduate. 

Between  the  soup  and  the  nuts  I  had  ex- 
changed bits  of  gossip  with  the  woman  at  my 
side,  the  mother  of  a  chap  who  was  a  class- 
mate of  mine.      She,  too,  was  a  graduate. 

But  they  didn't  tell  me  why  they  were 
there — not  in  concrete  terms.  In  fact  the 
problem  had  become  so  interesting  from  a 
subjective  view  that  I  may  have  forgotten 
to  ask  them. 

When  luncheon  was  fairly  under  way  the 
class  repreesntatives  wtre  called  upon  to  rise. 
Bless  me  if  about  every  bloomin'  class  from 
little  old  '78  down  to  '15  didn't  show  up 
with  a  good-sized  following,  if  Dr.  Towns- 
hend  of  New  York,  the  envoy  of  the  first 
graduating   class,   can   be   called   good-sized. 

All  these  men  wouldn't  have  come  back 
to  bang  other  "old  heads"  resoundingly  on 
the  back.      Not  on  your  life.      The  women 
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wouldn't  have  returned  just  to  recall  the 
tales  that  tickled  the  fancy  ten,  twenty,  oh — 
just  many  years  ago.  No.  Not  just  the 
yearning  to  be  comrades  once  more,  but  a 
finer  feeling,  more  difficult  to  grasp,  pulled 
them  back. 

Maybe  it  was  because  I  had  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject,  but  I  understood  the 
minute  Dr.  G.  Glenn  Atkins,  '88,  of  Provi- 
dence, had  said  his  piece,  that  the  keynote 
had  been  struck,  or  however  it  is  that  key- 
notes are  manufactured. 

The  answer  to  my  question  was,  you'd 
never  guess — 

O-H-I-O 

It  isn't  so  much  the  conventional  concep- 
tion of  the  Buckeye  State,  where,  as  every 
one  knows  who  reads  Put  Sandles'  press 
notices,  "the  sun  never  sets" ;  but  a  state 
that  embodies  everything:  home,  opportu- 
nity, progress;  a  state  with  its  attributes 
idealized  and  refined  by  a  living  University. 

Said  Atkins,  the  Reverend  G.  Glenn,  who 
recently  was  awarded  the  Carnegie  Union's 
peace  essay  prize,  and  who  leads  among  the 
men  of  thought: 

"We  ought  to  be  glad  we  have  Ohio  for 
a  mother. 

"Not  many  days  since  I  attended  a  stu- 
dents' meeting  at  Brown  University.  Presi- 
dent Faunce  told  the  young  fellows  of  the 
kind  of  spirit  he  would  like  to  see  developed 
and  his  idea  of  how  it  compared  with  that 
elsewhere. 

"  'I  don't  believe  state  university  students 
have  the  love  for  their  alma  mater  that  those 
of  the  smaller  colleges  do,'  said  the  presi- 
dent. 

"President  Faunce  was  wrong,  I  am  con- 
vinced," continued  Atkins. 

"We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  State 
University,  despite  the  boasts  of  older  col- 
leges— and  proud  of  our  state. 

"We  rejoice  in  the  fellowship  of  this 
great  commonwealth,  to  which  we  owe  our 
growing  opportunities." 

Doc  White  had  introduced  Atkins,  for 
Doc  White  was  toastmaster  by  virtue  of  the 
fact,  so  Lowry  Sater  said,  that  he  was  vale- 
dictorian of  the  class  of  1890.  That  class 
was  having  a  quinquennial,  which  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  epilepsy,  and  in  fact 


won  the  Pomerene  cup  for  having  back  the 
largest   percentage   of   its   membership. 

If  I  should  ever  become  a  theatrical  pro- 
ducer I  should  try  to  get  Doc  White  to  play 
Bottom  in  my  revival  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  I  think  a  man  should  be  funny  to 
be  Bottom  well.  Doc  White  is  funny.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  toastmaster  the  luncheon 
might  have  been  dull,  and  a  dull  luncheon 
comes  within  an  ace  of  being  as  bad  as  a 
meager  one. 

Prexy  was  first  on  the  toast  list  as  he 
had  to  go  before  food  arrived.  "My  chief 
virtue  lies  in  being  an  after-dinner  speaker 
and  I  haven't  had  my  dinner  yet,"  suggested 
the  Prexy  by  way  of  opening  remark.  His 
brief  word  was: 

"With  increasing  courage,  with  greater 
hopefulness,  we  go  into  the  years  that  are 
to  come  for  the  University." 

Good  old  President  Scott  denied  the  alle- 
gation that  he  was  old,  and  brought  nearer 
the  so-called  old  and  the  so-called  young 
by  the  warming  glow  of  h's  genial  word  and 
happy  smile. 

Another  president,  too,  but  a  newer  and 
one  of  a  different  kind,  Clarence  Laylin, 
'04,  of  the  alumni  association,  took  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  Retiring  President  Sater, 
'95.  Sprinkled  among  the  fleeting  moments 
and  Doc  White's  quips  were  the  words  of 
cheer  and  comoraderie  from  George  S. 
Marshall,  '94,  former  mayor  of  Columbus; 
Judge  Sam  Osborn,  '97;  Ralphp  D.  Mer- 
shon,  '0,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Burkett.  Mrs. 
Burkttt  responded  for  the  co-eds  and  fair  of 
manntr  and  speech  confirmed  that  grave  sus- 
pision  that  the  co-ed  of  yesterday  like  the 
co-ed  of  today  lone  is  the  modicum  that 
mkes  co-education  worth  its  salt. 

In  the  words  of  the  Lantern  reporter: 
"From  the  oldest  gray-headed  grad  down 
to  the  youngest  member  of  the  class  of  '15, 
every  one  of  the  340  present  was  aglow 
with  a  spontaneous  Ohio  State  enthusiasm. 
A  five-course  luncheon  was  served  and  be- 
tween the  courses  the  Glee  Club  sang, 
throats  which  had  not  emitted  "Wahoos" 
for  years  rah-rahed  for  their  respective 
classes,  wh'le  the  two  rivals  of  the  day,  the 
classes  of  '90  and  '95,  engaged  in  a  friendly 
running-fire  of  repartee." 
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"The  best  set  of  chimes  in  America  is 
being  presented  to  the  University  with  the 
best  president  in  America,"  said  Prof.  V.  A. 
Ketcham  of  the  department  of  English,  in 
introducing  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  who  ac- 
cepted the  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  dedication  exercises  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  15,  in  front  of  Orton  Hall. 
Presentation  speeches  were  made  by  Prof. 
William  A.  L.  Beyer  '06,  now  head  of  the 
department  of  history  and  civics  at  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University;  O.  R.  Crawfis, 
'11,   and  Herman  H.   Felsman,   '14. 


waiLiii&M  i\,  il,  setter 

Mr.  Beyer  said:  "Our  President  and 
Classmates, — not  of  '06  alone  but  Class- 
mates of  all  the  Chimes  Classes:  We  came 
back  today  to  hear  our  chimes.  Now  we 
have  heard  them  and  they  have  rung  them- 
selves deep  into  our  hearts. 

"Nine  years  ago  we  wished  to  leave  here 
a  memorial  worthy  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  earnest  discussions, 


the  various  proposals,  and  the  objections 
raised  to  each  in  turn.  There  was  a  feeling 
abroad  in  the  class,  a  wish  that  our  mem- 
orial should  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
memento,  a  monument  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact  that  we  once  had  been  students 
here;  that  it  should  be  more  than  an  object 
here  on  the  campus  about  which  would 
cluster  our  affection  and  our  loyalty;  that 
it  must  be  something  better,  nobler,  some- 
thing possessed  of  living  power  that  would 
join  with  and  merge  into  the  sum  total  of 
forces  here  at  work  for  the  betterment  of 
men. 

"Today  after  nine  long  years  of  waiting 
our  hope  is  realized.  The  chimes,  our  chimes, 
peal  forth  to  the  far  ends  of  the  campus  and 
beyond.  Henceforth  the  youth  of  Ohio, 
gathering  here  to  prepare  themselves  for 
service  in  roles  of  leadership,  will  come  under 
the  magic  spell  of  this  potent  influence  and 
go  away  better  men,  inbued  with  a  deeper, 
stronger  loyalty  to  Ohio  State  and  to  the 
cause  she  represents. 

"The  feeling  of  love  toward  Alma  Mater, 
the  wish  to  give  some  concrete,  tangible  ex- 
pression to  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  graduate, 
the  desire  to  begin  at  once  the  partial  pay- 
ment of  his  debt,  lies  at  bottom  of  our  Class 
Memorial  custom.  This  custom  is  not  a  uni- 
versal one  nor  has  it  obtained  here  from  the 
beginning. 

"The  classes  immediately  preceding  our 
own  definitely  established  the  Class  Memo- 
rial in  our  young  and  rapidly  developing 
University.  That  they  made  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  our  university  life  no  one  will  deny. 
To  those  classes,  ending  with  '05,  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  done  the  work  of  the 
pioneer,  a  work  always  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. 

"The  class  of  '06  enlarged  this  idea  and 
made  their  memorial  an  addition  to  the  up- 
lifting, refining,  loyalty  creating  forces  on 
these  beloved  grounds.  They  believed  that 
their  memorial  should  do  as  well  as  be.  To 
the  classes  from  '07  to  '14  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  made  possible  this  gift  to  Ohio 
State.  Without  their  hearty  co-operation, 
no  chimes  would  now  ring  out  above  us. 
This  spirit  is  the  more  worthy  of  praise,  as 
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it  demanded  a  certain  amount  of  self-denial, 
of  self-effacement. 

"That  this  long  line  of  classes  did  show 
itself  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  group  en- 
deavor is  in  itself  a  cause  for  joy  and  satis- 
faction. It  is  a  proof  that  our  University 
is  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  May 
this  group  work  continue.  May  the  chimes 
idea  grow  until  our  bells  shall  ring  out  from 
a  fitting  permanent  home  of  their  own.  This 
movement,  classmates,  must  go  on  until  at 
some  future  commencement,  we  chimers  will 
hold  reunion  here  with  them  of  the  "Tower 
Classes"  yet  to  be. 

"And  now,  President  Thompson — or 
Prexy  rather,  as  we  used  to  call  you — in 
the  belief  that  these  bells  will  be  in  the  life 
of  our  University  what  every  chimer  ardently 
hopes  of  them,  we  wish  to  present  to  you 
for  the  University,  the  chimes  of  all  chimes 
hanging  in  the  towers  of  American  universi- 
ties." 

Mr.  Crawfis  recited  a  deed,  "bequeathing 
the  corporal  and  visible  property  contained  in 
the  chimes"  to  the  University,  and  defining 
the  privilege  of  hearing  them  to  the  thousands 
of  students  to  follow,  with  the  consideration 
that  the  actions  of  the  students  ring  as  true 
as  the  chimes  with  loyalty  to  the  Ohio  State 
University. 


How  echoes  of  bells  and  chimes  have 
played  an  important  part  in  history  was  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Felsman.  "The  giving  of  a 
memorial  is  not  to  pay  the  obligation  we  owe 
to  the  University,  that  is  impossible.  It  is  a 
last  token  of  respect  and  esteem,  loyalty  and 
devotion   from  the  graduating  class." 

"We  accept  the  gift  as  one  of  love  and 
affection  to  the  University,"  said  Dr.  Thomp- 
son in  response.  "Harmony  is  the  keynote 
in  music  and  trie  keyword  in  successful  living. 
The  gift  has  bound  together  a  number  of 
classes.  Practical  old  Scotch-Irishman  that 
I  am,  I  am  glad  for  the  sentiment  conveyed 
in  the  spirit  of  memorials. 

"When  the  chimes  give  us  their  music, 
the  boys  their  yells  and  the  girls  their  songs, 
it  is  all  looking  toward  a  better  life.  Love 
one  another  with  pure  hearts   fervently." 

Selections  played  before  the  service  were: 
"Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,"  Schubert's 
"Der  Lindenbaum,"  Rudolph  Granz's 
"Love  in  a  Cottage,"  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul,"  "Ein  Feste  Burg,"  and  "Oxford 
Changes."  Following  "Carmen  Ohio"  were 
played  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song"  and  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  Prof.  Eldon  L.  Usry  of  the 
department  of  manual  training  and  Paul  M. 
Giesy,  '10,  acted  as  chimers. 
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By  Willard  Kiplinger,  '12 


That  terrific  bombardment  of  Przemysl 
didn't  have  anything  on  the  chimes  classes' 
dinner  when  you  figure  the  stupendous  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  used  in  each.  Shot  and 
shells  before  Przemysl,  hot  air  and  yells 
from  42  centimeter  throats  at  the  dinner. 
Result  the  same  in  both  cases.  General  Re- 
serve put  to  rout. 

It  was  a  great  dinner,  that  dinner  in  Ohio 
Union's  banquet  room  Tuesday  evening, 
June    1  5,   with    300   members  of   the   classes 

of  '06,  '07,  '08,  '09,  '10,  '11,  '12,  '13 
and  '  1  4  about  the  boards.  True,  there  was 
something  to  eat,  but  most  of  the  food  was 
gargled  between  yells  or  pitched  in  'midst 
hearty  laughs.  The  after-dinner  stunts  were 
the  soup  and  the  fish,  the  meat  and  wine 
which  stuck  to  the  ribs  of  memo; v. 

Trench  warriors  of  '06  and  '07  respect- 
ively hurled  hand  grenades  at  each  other's 
heads  and  minor  class  skirmishes  over  the 
banquet  room  were  abandoned  while  old- 
grenadiers  of  these  two  classes  renewed  old- 
time  rivalries  in  verbal  attacks  and  counter 
attacks. 

"Dave"  Warwick,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  '06  table,  shouted:  "Clarence  Lay- 
lin,  new  alumni  president,  what's  his  class?" 
A  roar  from  the  table  announced  the  an- 
swer,  "  '06." 

Jack  Belknap  and  Evan  Mahaffey  at  the 
next  table  of  '07  folk,  queried:  "Who 
stuffed  the  ballot  box?"  And  the  '07  co- 
horts avidly  replied:  "  '06." 

"Who  wrote  Carmen  Ohio?"  "Fred 
Cornell,  '06."  This  from  the  table  of  that 
class. 

"Who  sang  it?"  "  '07."  This  from  tht 
othtr,  with  a  vehemence  of  Mother  Ewing's 
bleacherites  at  a  Michigan  football  same. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  the  class 
of  '07  produced  as  its  stunt  a  series  of  huge 
charts,  with  these  words  on  one:  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '06  works  for  a  member 
of  '07."  The  explanation  was  that  Billy 
Beyers,  '06,  who  had  made  the  principal 
address  at  the  chimes  dedication  that  after- 
noon, is  married  to  Adelia  Scatterday,   '07. 

Harry  L.  Scarlett,  '01,  presided  as  ring- 
master for  the  after-dinner  stunts.  He  ad- 
mitted   he    had    been    "licked"    by    Clarence 


Laylin  for  the  election  as  new  president  of 
the  alumni  association  and  retaliated  by 
calling  on  Laylin  for  a  speech.  Laylin 
spoke.  No  one  heard  what  he  said  for  they 
cheered  each  syllable.  Prexy  Thompson 
also  spoke  and  '06  claimed  he  learned  to 
speak  in  public   during    1 906. 

Then  the  stunts : 

'06.  Dave  Warwick  tried  to  makek  a 
speech.  Objections  entered  and  stated — "It 
is  no  stunt  for  Dave  Warwick  to  make  a 
speech."  Objections  overruled  by  Ring- 
master Scarlett,  who  promptly  was  declared 
by  Warwick  to  "add  color  to  the  occasion." 
Laughter.  (Everyone  laughed  at  every- 
thing). Dave  called  attention  to  claims  that 
'06  started  the  chimes  memorial  fund. 
Voice  drowned  by  cries  of  "Boo"  from  '07 
table. 

07.  On  twelve  colored  plates  were  set 
forth  the  achievements  of  this  live  class. 
While  John  Belknap  and  Evan  Mahaffey 
turned  the  pages  Alvin  Ketcham  designated 
the  points  to  be  emphasized  with  a  ftrule. 
Among  the  things  featured  were  the  follow- 
ing: '07  gave  the  largest  per  capita  chimes 
contribution;  '07  has  furnished  the  only 
Rhodes  scholarship  man  from  chimes  classes 
in  Shirley  Townshend  Wing;  there  are  more 
men  on  the  present  Ohio  State  faculty  from 
this  class  than  from  any  other  chimes  class; 
'07  claims  the  richest  chimts  alumnus;  the 
new  campus  gates  are  bemg  designed  by 
Dwight  Smith,  '07;  in  undergraduate  days 
this  class  inaugurated  the  publication  of  the 
Makio  by  its  Junior  class,  instituted  the  hon- 
orary student  Sphinx  Society  and  pulled  off 
the  first  Ohio  State  Carnival. 

'09.  Gordon  Davies  announced  he  was 
the  only  male  member  of  his  class  present. 
"Sit  down,  then,"  sounded  a  voice.  Gordie 
didn't,  but  told  a  funny  story,  something 
about  his  having  gone  to  Europe  on  a  cattle 
boat,  later  having  studied  law  and  now 
working  for  the  state  board  of  health.  (It 
was  funnv ;  take  our  word  for  it ;  Davies 
admits  it.) 

'  1  0.  Fat  Fred,  whose  last  name  is  Hay- 
rie,  rose  above  the  diners'  horizon.  He  wore 
a  smile  and  his  regular  clothes.  Some  one 
threw    a    crust   of   bread    and    Fred    ate    it. 
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Frank  Welling  also  came  up,  like  a  dog 
star  beside  the  moon.  Together  they  sang. 
They  sang  songs,  memorializing  the  class  of 
'10,  its  deeds  and  doings.  (See  next  Etude 
for  their  music  and  Police  Gazette  for  the 
words.) 

Have  you  heard  of  the  great  innovation, 

How     the    prof's    have     all     lowered     their    station? 

Now.    Professor    don't   suit, 

For   plain   mister's  so  cute, 
Oh,    this    Democratic   creation! 

Our   chief   claim   to   fame,   you   remember, 
Dates   back   to  our  second   September; 

Kidnapped,   a  bir;  boy 

Who   was    all    Freshmen's   joy, 
And    thun    made     1911    surrender. 

But  speaking  of  prof's  yet  unmarried, 
We  wonder  why  several  have  tarried. 

Billy  Graves  we  all  feel 

As   an    altar   will    kneel, 
He'll   go  yet  if   he  has   to  be   carried. 

There  was   a   Professor  named   Joey, 
Who  had   a  mouslache  quite  showy, 

It  blew  off   his   fat   face 

And.    left   not   a    trace, 
For  the  wind  on   the  campus   is  blowy. 

'11.  Orland  R.  Crawfis  spoke  a  piece 
and  told  a  piece  of  a  story  which  never  was 
finished  because  no  one  would  wait  till  the 
end  to  cheer.  A  man  of  '10  shouted: 
"Who  took  the  'h'  off  the  end  of  'Crawfis'?" 
And  Crawfis  sat  down  'midst  cheers  which 
the  society  column  next  day  announced  were 
"salvoes  of  applause." 

12.  Nine  derelicts  marched  in  back- 
ward, lock-step  file,  outlandishly  garbed  and 
perpetrated  this:  "Mr.  Johnsing,  does  you- 
all  suppose  Mistah  Laylin  knows  why  we 
done  come  in  backwa'd?"  "No,  Mistah 
Caprico'n,  suppose  you-all  tell  Mistah  Lay- 
lin?" "Well.  Mistah  Johnsing,  the  ansah 
is  dat  we-a!l  thought  we  was  alumni  comin' 
in  to  pay  ou'  dues  an'  you  know  alumni  is 
so  backwa'd  about  payin'  theah  dues."  A 
class  meeting  as  of  1965  followed  and  it 
was  decided  to  spend  the  $84,000  collected 
from  the  2000  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  not  for  a  garage  for  poor  students' 
automobiles,  nor  for  the  cause  of  restoring 
men's  rights,  nor  for  a  statue  to  Pete  Boli, 
but  for  a  chimes  tower.  These  were  the 
stagers:  Phil  Bradford,  Clark  Wheeler, 
Earl  Jones,  Fred  Boyer,  Willard  Kiplinger, 
Lewis  Laylin,  Durus  Deibel,  George 
Krauss   and   Frank  Mickle. 

'  1  3.  Ding — dong — diang — ding.  Liv- 
ing chimes  ranged  themselves  along  the  '13 
table.       Each  chime  bell  wore  a  rope  about 


the  neck,  like  gallows-birds.  Roger  Steffan 
was  master-ringer  and  as  he  pulled  the  ropes 
the  living  chimes  tolled  merry  tunes,  though 
with  an  occasional  note  as  from  the  cracked 
Liberty  Bell.  This  is  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters: "Do,"  Hieatt  Dones;  "Re,"  Ralph 
Martin;  "Mi,"  Roger  Morrow;  "Fa," 
Ralph  Miner:  "Sol,"  Eckley  Gossett;  "La," 
Harry  Reichard:  "Si,"  Mark  Feinknopff; 
"Do,"   Easton  West. 

'14.  Typical  last  course  of  a  1 0-course 
dinner,  l.  e.,  speaking,  with  Herman  Fels- 
man  the  toastmaster.  Plot:  Each  speaker 
omits  useless  words  usually  spoken  by  after- 
dinner  artists.  Felsman  talked  for  three 
minutes,  announcing  that  the  minute  which 
John  Van  Meter  was  to  have  used  was  gone. 
George  Trautman,  real  name  "Red,"  being 
introduced,  arose,  smiled  as  only  Traut- 
man could,  and  sat  down.  Leroy  Brad- 
ford made  an  impressive  oration  with  words 
omitted  and  onlv  gesticulations  included. 
George  Long,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  took  so 
long  to  get  up  his  allotted  minutes  were  con- 
sumed and  he  sat  down.  Audience  thought 
all  speeches  better  than  most  after-dinner 
toasts.  

Two  sons  and  their  mother  being  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  '15  was  one  of  the 
features  of  this  year's  commencement.  Mrs. 
Lila  Piper  Taylor,  who  would  have  been 
graduated  with  the  class  of  '91  had  she  not 
left  school,  received  the  degree  in  education; 
Emerson  Lee  Taylor  got  his  LL.B.,  and 
Harold  Barner  Taylor  was  graduated  in 
chemical  engineering.  Emerson  Taylor  was 
graduated  from  the  Arts  College  in  1913. 
The  family  resides  at  46  Fourteenth  Avenue. 
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The  gifts  of  $300  each  were  made  to 
the  department  of  military  training  by  alumni 
of  the  University  commencement  week  for 
the  establishment  of  two  scholarships  next 
year  under  the  direction  of  Captain  George 
L.  Converse.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  and  Ralph  D. 
Mershon,  '90,  who  was  here  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  reunion  of  his  class,  are  the 
donors. 

Two  advanced  students  taking  military 
training  will  be  chosen  to  receive  the  scholar- 
ships. 
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The  address  to  the  graduating  class,  de- 
livered in  the  Armory,  Wednesday  morning, 
June  1  6,  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jeffer- 
son of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church, 
New   York,   whose  subject  was   "Prepared- 


ness. 


The  Armory  floor  and  balconies  were 
filled  every  foot,  indicating  again  the  need 
of  a   larger   building  on   the   campus.      The 
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Commencement  Orator 
Pholo  by  International  NeTvs  Service. 

798  gowned  candidates  for  degrees  and  cer- 
tificates, headed  by  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  University  trustees  and  officials, 
grouped  by  colleges,  had  marched  from  the 
Library,  in  inspiring  parade ;  the  mixed 
chorus  had  entered  in  processional,  singing 
"The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War." 
President  Thompson  had  offered  his  invoca- 
tion,   and    the    orchestra    had    rendered    the 


overture  when  Dr.  Thompson  introduced  Dr. 
Jefferson  in  these  words: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  address,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  this  audience  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  gentleman  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  the 
village  of  Cambridge,  some  years  ago,  where 
I  happened  to  be  born;  and  I  have  always 
thought  he  showed  great  wisdom  in  selecting 
that  place  as  his  birthplace.  A  few  years 
afterwards  I,  too,  came  to  Cambridge.  He 
is  also  Ohio  educated,  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  And  I  am  delighted  therefore 
to  present  to  this  audience  a  distinguished 
product  of  that  institution,  as  evidence  to  the 
Ohio  State  Universitw  that  not  all  the  good 
things  are  from  here,  and  as  evidence  to  him 
that  not  all  the  good  men  come  from  where 
he  came  from.  This  will  be  a  mutual  recog- 
nition meeting.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  distinguished  preacher,  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  an  alumnus  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  who  will  now  deliver 
the  annual  address. 

Dr.  Jefferson  said: 

Students  and  Friends  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  very  well  begin  my  address 
this  morning  without  telling  you  how  very 
glad  I  am  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing here.  As  you  have  already  been  told, 
I  am  an  Ohio  man,  and  a  man  who  was 
born  in  Ohio  never  gets  over  it.  He  never 
allows  anybody  to  remain  long  in  ignorance 
of  that  fact.  No  matter  where  he  may  go, 
or  how  long  he  may  live,  no  matter  if  he 
makes  his  home  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  even  there  his  heart  will  turn  fondly 
again  and  again  toward  the  old  Buckeye 
State.  Whenever  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  coming  back  into  it  his  heart  will  sing. 
I  was  indeed  born  among  the  hills  of  old 
Guernsey  County,  and  I  was  educated  up 
at  Delaware.  For  two  years  I  was  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  at  the  little 
town  of  Worthington.  On  Saturdays  I  used 
to   come   down  to   the  State  University   and 
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teach  boys  in  elocution,  boys  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  That 
was  a  long,  long,  long  time  ago.  The  very 
heavens  and  earth  have  passed  away,  and 
nearly  everything  has  become  new.  Never- 
theless, it  is  still  Ohio,  and  to  my  heart  it 
still  is  home. 

I  am  going  to  take  my  subject  this  morn- 
ing from  the  man  in  the  street.  I  am  going 
to  take  it  from  the  headlines  of  the  daily 
paper.  I  am  going  to  take  it  out  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  I  am  going  to  take  it  out  of  your 
mind.  My  subject  is  preparedness.  Pre- 
paredness. 

During  the  last  ten  months  the  subject  has 
been  very  much  to  the  front.  A  great  many 
people  in  America  have  suddenly  aroused 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in 
a  very  critical  world;  that  we  are  beset  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  by  perils, 
by  pitfalls;  and  that  it  behooves  us  to  take 
heed  to  our  ways.  Only  a  very  few  days 
ago  there  assembled  a  number  of  distin- 
guished men  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
consider  this  general  subject  of  prepared- 
ness, and  I  notice  that  another  meeting  was 
held  yesterday  looking  to  the  same  end,  and 
I  understand  that  meetings  are  to  be  held  all 
over  the  country  within  the  next  few  months ; 
that  men's  minds  are  to  be  turned  more  and 
more  in  this  direction ;  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider seriously  how  best  it  shall  be  possible 
for  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  exigen- 
cies and  the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 
Literature  is  to  be  scattered  over  the  whole 
country;  speeches  are  to  be  made  in  all  of 
the  cities;  banquets  are  to  be  held  in  all  the 
larger  centers  of  population;  men  and  women 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  bend  their  minds 
to  this  great  question. 

I  thought  it  might  be  fitting  for  me  to 
deal  with  that  subject  this  morning,  not  in 
any  technical  way,  but  in  the  larger  way, 
and  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  aspects 
of  the  question  which  I  think  may  possibly 
be  ignored  in  the  discussion  that  is  carried 
on  in  our  daily  papers. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  define  what  we 
mean  by  preparedness.  It  means,  in  gen- 
eral, first,  fitness  to  meet  a  test,  to  face  a 
crisis,  to  graople  with  a  contending  force ; 
it  means  readiness  to  stand  firm  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  battle;  it  means  being  equipped 
so  that  you  can  cope  successfully  with  forces 
that  are  arrayed  against  you.     The  root  idea 


of  the  word,  I  take  it,  is  beforehand;  that  is, 
it  is  getting  hold  of  something  beforehand, 
so  that  you  will  be  ready  when  the  clock 
strikes.  Of  course,  we  all  believe  in  it.  He 
would  be  a  great  dunce  who  did  not  believe 
in  it.  It  is  necessary,  in  a  world  like  this 
to  be  prepared,  for  we  are  always  going  on. 
We  will  always  meet  with  something  with 
which  we  have  never  met  before.  We  can- 
not stay  where  we  are.  We  are  dispossessed 
every  day.  We  are  turned  out  of  the  house 
in  which  we  have  been  living,  and  compelled 
to  find  a  new  habitation.  We  are  always 
preparing  for  tomorrow,  and  isn't  it  singular 
that  we  do  not  know  what  tomorrow  is?  We 
do  not  know  what  tomorrow  is,  and  we  can- 
not find  out  what  it  contains.  No  matter  how 
learned  we  are,  we  are  not  learned  in  that 
mystery,  the  mystery  we  call  tomorrow.  We 
have  our  X-rays  with  which  to  look  through 
an  oak  door,  but  you  cannot  look  through 
that  delicate  partition  which  separates  today 
from  tomorrow.  We  have  our  wireless  tele- 
graph, by  means  of  which  we  can  talk  across 
the  ocean.  Isn't  it  singular  that  we  have  no 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  we  can  talk 
through  that  infinitesimal  distance  which 
separates  today  from  tomorrow?  We  are 
experts  in  higher  mathematics,  some  of  us; 
we  can  compute  the  curve  of  the  stars,  but 
we  cannot  compute  the  curve  of  tomorrow. 
We  can  see  a  long  distance ;  we  can  see  all 
the  way  to  the  stars ;  we  can  look  into  the 
blazing  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  but  you  can- 
not look  very  far  into  the  blazing  atmosphere 
of  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  is  a  great  mys- 
tery. 

You  have  very  many  studies  down  in 
your  curriculum,  but  you  haven't  tomorrow. 
You  cannot  study  that,  and  yet  we  know 
in  a  general  way  some  of  the  things  that  to- 
morrow will  contain.  We  know  it  will  bring 
its  duties,  its  obligations,  its  claims  upon  us, 
its  responsibilities.  We  know  also  that  it 
will  bring  its  perils,  its  dangers,  its  pitfalls; 
we  know  that  it  will  bring  its  testings,  its 
judgments,  its  crises;  we  know  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  wrestle  with  principali- 
ties and  powers.  But  we  do  not  know  the 
combination  of  the  forces;  we  do  not  know 
in  what  new  way  the  Lord  of  Life  is  going 
to  subject  us  to  a  test,  and  therefore  it  be- 
hooves us  all  to  be  prepared. 

The  tragedy  of  life  is  that  men  and 
women   in   such  numbers   are   not   willing  to 
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be  prepared.  They  do  not  get  ready.  They 
are  not  equipped  when  the  clock  strikes,  and 
almost  every  day  the  papers  are  telling  us 
about  reputations  that  have  gone  to  pieces, 
characters  that  have  come  down  because 
some  man  did  not  prepare  to  meet  the  force 
when  it  struck  him.  Homes  often  collapse; 
institutions  disintegrate  and  disappear;  na- 
tions have  gone  down  into  blood  and  dust, 
because  they  were  not  prepared.  The  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  always  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  this  duty  of  preparing  for  the  test 


That  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
Day  by  day  we  see  the  old  tragedy  repeated 
and  the  door  is  shut,  and  it  never  opens. 
Men  stand  out  heart  broken  because  they 
were  not  prepared  to  go  in  when  that  golden 
door  swung  on  its  hinges.  Again  and  again 
we  find  men  who  have  by  ambition  or  by 
the  operation  of  social  forces  worked  them- 
selves into  high  place.  We  find  them  flung 
out  when  subjected  to  the  deep  scrutiny  of 
the  Higher  Eye,  and  they  are  never  permit- 
ted to  come  back  again.      All  around  us  we 
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that  is  certain  to  come.  He  painted  pictures 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which 
the  world  can  never  forget.  He  painted  us 
that  wonderful  picture  of  the  girls  that  went 
to  the  wedding.  Some  were  prepared  and 
some  were  not ;  and  the  door  was  shut,  and 
it  never  opened.  He  painted  us  another  pic- 
ture. He  painted  us  the  picture  of  a  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  when 
he  laid  the  foundations  for  that  house  he  did 
not  measure  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the 
storm  that  was  coming,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  house  went  down. 


can  hear  the  crash  of  houses  that  are  going 
down,  smitten  by  the  storm. 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  subject,  and  because  it 
is  of  such  tremendous  importance,  our  world 
is  filled  with  preparatory  institutions.  Our 
public  schools;  what  are  they?  Preparatory 
institutions.  Look  at  the  little  fellows  learn- 
ing to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher.  What  are 
they  doing  all  that  for?  Getting  ready. 
Getting  ready.  Getting  ready  for  college, 
for  life,  getting  ready  to  live,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  great  howl  of  criticism  goes  up 
against   our   public   schools,    because   we   are 
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told  that  the  public  schools  do  not  prepare 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  conditions  into  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  going  to  be  thrown. 
What  is  a  college  but  a  preparatory  institu- 
tion? What  are  all  of  our  universities  but 
preparatory  schools?  Boys  and  girls  in  col- 
lege always  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  prepa- 
ration. They  are  always  getting  ready ;  get- 
ting ready  for  recitations  tomorrow ;  getting 
ready  for  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
term ;  getting  ready  for  their  theses ;  prepar- 
ing for  a  diploma;  preparing  for  graduation 
day,  preparing  for  their  progressions,  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  life  that  is  opening  out 
upon  them;  always  preparing.  And  every 
now  and  then  some  critic  stands  up  and 
utters  a  howl  of  criticism  against  our  univer- 
sities, because  he  says  our  universities  are 
not  preparing  our  men  and  women  to  grap- 
ple with  the  mighty  social  problems  with 
which  our  generation  has  to  deal. 

What  is  the  church  but  a  preparatory  in- 
stitution? What  is  it  preparing  men  and 
women  for?  In  the  olden  times,  in  the  me- 
diaeval days,  the  church  was  supposed  to 
be  an  institution  that  was  preparing  men 
for  some  far  off  mansion  in  the  skies.  A  man 
belonged  to  the  church  in  order  to  fit  him- 
self to  live  in  Heaven.  That  was  the  con- 
ception in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  the 
conception  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  this: 

"When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
Then   I  will  bid   farewell   to  every   fear — " 

And  quit  crying.  (Laughter.)  That 
was  the  old  conception  of  religion.  Now 
we  can  hardly  sing  that  tune.  It  does  not 
fit  our  mouths.  The  hymn  to  which  our 
hearts  are  set  is  a  hymn  that  runs  after  this 
fashion : 

"The  sun  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain. 
Who   follows  in  his  train?" 

That  is  the  sort  of  hymn  that  makes  the 
heart  beat.     Men  used  to  sing  with  great  joy: 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  to  glorify, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 


Yes,  that  is  the  mediaeval  conception, 
but  it  is  not  ours.  Our  conception  is  ex- 
pressed in   a  hymn  like  this: 

"Oh,    Master  let   me  walk  with   Thee 
The  lowly  paths  of  service   free." 

That  is  the  modern  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  are,  to  be  sure,  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  a  life  on  the  other  side  of  Death; 
but  primarily  we  are  fitting  ourselves  for  a 
life  here,  and  the  church  exists  simply  to  fit 
men  and  women  to  go  out  and  do  their  duty, 
to  go  out  and  fight  a  good  fight. 

We  are  preparing  men  for  big  business, 
high  finance,  for  the  realm  of  industry,  and 
the  realm  of  commerce;  and  if  the  church 
does  not  do  that,  of  course  it  does  not  do  its 
work.  And  every  now  and  then  somebody 
stands  up  and  enters  a  great  howl  of  derision 
because  he  claims  that  the  church  is  not  pre- 
paring men  to  bear  the  burdens  and  to  make 
the  sacrifices  that  these  spacious  days  cry 
out  for. 

It  is  a  great  subject.  Now,  let  us  come 
to  still  another  institution  of  preparedness, 
an  institution  that  prepares  men.  It  is  the 
nation.  In  a  certain  sense  you  might  say 
that  the  nation  is  a  home.  We  live  in  it  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  walk,  and 
by  and  by  we  will  be  able  to  walk  along 
the  highways  of  the  world.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  a  school,  and  in  this  school  we 
learn  certain  lessons  that  will  enable  us  to 
read  the  literature  of  the  nations.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  is  a  church,  the  nation  is,  and  in 
it  we  learn  new  lessons  of  our  duty  to  our 
nation.  I  think  that  Tolstoi  made  a  great 
mistake  when  he  wrote  those  harsh  things 
against  patriotism.  Patriotism,  according  to 
Tolstoi,  you  know,  is  a  thing  that  is  funda- 
mentally vile  or  foolish.  He  always  con- 
sidered it  sort  of  a  serpent  that  must  be  flung 
out  of  the  Paradise  of  the  world's  com- 
pleted life.  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  I  think 
that  patriotism  is  an  instinct  of  God  im- 
planted in  men,  and  that  you  can't  tear  it 
out  of  human  nature  without  leaving  human 
nature  mangled  and  maimed.  I  consider  it 
as  a  Heaven-kindled  passion,  and  you  can- 
not extinguish  it  without  leaving  the  world 
poorer.  But  like  all  other  instincts,  of  course 
it  mav  be  perverted.  Like  all  other  pas- 
sions, it,  of  course,  mav  run  to  wild  excesses. 
But  if  it  is  held  within  proper  limits,  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.      It  works 
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out  his  will.  That  is  the  kind  of  patriotism 
that  we  Americans  want  to  cultivate.  We 
want  to  understand  its  proper  place,  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  patriotism  is  preparatory. 
It  is  preparing  us  for  something  farther  on, 
and  higher.  We  are  born  under  one  flag. 
It  is  great  to  love  our  cradle.  We  learn  to 
love  it  when  we  are  little  boys  and  girls  in 
order  that  our  hearts  may  learn  by  and  by 
to  see  the  beauty  in  all  the  flags.  We  are 
born  in  one  land.  Our  baby  eyes  look  out 
upon  the  valleys  and  the  hills.  They  are  for- 
ever dear  to  us. 

I  have  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the 
earth.  I  have  seen  the  beauties  of  many 
lands,  but  to  my  eyes  there  is  no  scenery  quite 
so  sweet  and  beautiful  as  Ohio's  hills  and 
valleys.  Yes,  we  are  born  in  one  country  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  to  love  it.  But  we 
do  not  get  the  education  that  God  intends 
us  to  receive  unless  our  country  teaches  us  to 
walk  along  the  highways  of  the  world,  and 
love  all  the  nations  under  heaven  that  have 
their  habitation  here. 

And  so  what  is  the  goal  ?  It  is  the  inter- 
national mind.  We  have  at  first  a  national 
mind  in  order  that  we  may  so  unfold  as  to 
make  it  by  and  by  an  international  mind, 
we  have  at  first  only  a  national  heart,  a 
heart  that  beats  fast  when  we  sing: 

"My   country    'tis   of   Thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  Thee  I  sing." 

By  and  by,  if  we  keep  on  growing,  we 
shall  have  a  heart  that  shall  beat  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  nations  as  they  pour  forth  their 
hearts  in  their  great  national  anthems.  We 
are  to  develop  our  conscience  from  a  national 
conscience,  to  an  international  conscience,  so 
that  we  shall  be  sensitive  to  all  the  rights 
of  all  the  peoples  on  the  earth.  What  is  a 
nation  for?  A  nation's  supreme  end  is  the 
cultivation  of  its  citizens  to  become  citizens  of 
the  world. 

And  now  we  come  to  this  large  subject  of 
the  preparedness  of  a  nation.  It  is  now  very 
much  in  the  public  mind  and  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  it  that  are  certain  to  be  emphasized 
more  and  more  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  it  this 
morning  in  any  technical  way.  This  is  not 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  me  to  consider  with 
you  what  in  my  judgment  should  be  the  size 


of  the  Navy  or  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  lift  the 
whole  subject  to  a  high  level  and  ask  you 
for  a  little  while  to  look  at  it. 

I  hope  to  call  your  attention  to  just  a  few 
things  that  are  almost  certain  to  be  ignored 
in  a  considerable  part  in  all  the  discussion 
which  the  nation  during  these  next  twelve 
months  is  going  to  engage  in.  For  instance, 
you,  who  are  readers  of  the  daily  papers, 
know  that  everybody  who  is  writing  about 
preparedness  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  su- 
preme thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  to  save  our 
skin.  That  is  the  fundamental  assumption. 
A  nation  must  prepare  itself  in  order  to  save 
its  hide.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  think 
about,  and  it  is  the  last  thing  that  many  men 
think  about.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  is  of 
interest  to  thousands  of  men — how  this  na- 
tion can  save  itself.  But  we,  who  believe 
that  the  greatest  Man  who  ever  lived  came 
into  Galilee  nineteen  hundred  years  ago;  we 
who  have  heard  Him  say,  "I  am  among  you, 
as  One  who  serves;  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many";  we 
who  have  sat  at  His  feet  and  have  heard 
Him  say  to  men  around  Him,  "Now,  if  any 
one  of  you  would  become  great,  then  he  must 
become  a  servant,  and  if  he  would  be  the 
chief,  if  he  would  go  all  the  way  to  the  top, 
then  he  must  become  the  slave  of  all,"  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  another  preparation. 
That  would  seem  to  be  Jesus'  idea  of  the 
ideal  to  which  the  individual  must  conform 
his  life,  and  if  that  is  the  only  safe  way  for 
the  one  man,  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be 
the  only  wise  way  and  the  only  safe  way 
in  which  a  nation  shall  walk?  Suppose  that 
the  first  thing  is  not  how  shall  I  save  myself, 
but  how  shall  I  serve  others. 

Suppose  that  the  problem  before  America 
at  this  great  hour  and  this  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord,  when  the  sun  has  been 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  and  the  stars  have  fallen  from 
Heaven,  suppose  that  the  supreme  question 
for  America  to  consider  is  not  how  to  save 
ourselves,  but  how  can  we  serve  others.  Then 
we  cannot  afford  to  listen  to  the  discussion 
that  is  carried  on  in  many  of  our  papers. 
We  must  go  aside  by  ourselves  and  sit  down 
and  ask  ourselves:  "How  can  my  country 
best  serve  humanity  in  this  great  and  awful 
day?" 
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Isn't  it  singular  that  men  should  become 
hysterical  at  a  time  like  this  in  regard  to  na- 
tional preparedness  in  the  sense  of  saving  our- 
selves when  really  there  is  less  danger  now 
than  there  has  been  at  any  time  for  a  hundred 
years?  There  is  less  danger  now  of  anybody 
pouncing  down  on  us  and  hurting  us  than 
since  the  days  of  Washington,  because  the 
European  nations  are  bleeding  themselves 
white,  every  one,  and  every  one  will  be  paler 
before  the  catastrophe  is  ended.  All  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  beating  themselves 
down  into  the  dust,  and  they  will  all  be  in 
the  dust  before  this  awful  tragedy  comes  to 
an  end.  All  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
piling  up  debts.  I  noticed  in  one  of  your 
papers  last  evening  that  eleven  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  added  to  the  national  debts 
of  Europe  within  teh  last  ten  months.  Eleven 
billions  of  dollars  within  ten  months!  And 
the  end  is  not  yet!  And  when  this  war  is 
ended  all  of  the  nations  wil  have  debts  on 
their  backs  that  will  crush  them  to  the  earth. 
Isn't  it  strange  that  at  a  time  like  this  so 
many  American  citizens  should  feel  that  the 
danger  has  never  been  so  urgent,  that  we 
must  at  once  set  ourselves  to  trie  work  of 
multiplying  our  guns  and  adding  to  our  bat- 
talions and  multiplying  the  number  of  our 
ships? 

That,  I  think,  is  the  first  fallacy  that  you 
and  I  as  intelligent  American  citizens  ought 
to  look  in  the  face,  the  fallacy  that  our  su- 
preme duty  is  always  to  think  first  of  our- 
selves and  afterwards  of  others. 

Now,  I  am  ready  to  take  up  the  second 
fallacy.  In  nearly  all  of  these  meetings  that 
have  been  held  and  are  going  to  be  held  the 
subject  has  been,  and  will  be,  how  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  material  defenses.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  average  man  that 
the  only  possible  way  by  which  a  nation  can 
defend  itself  is  to  build  up  fortifications  of 
concrete  and  steel.  There  is  no  safety  on  an 
earth  like  this  save  by  means  of  material 
forces,  and  therefore  men  are  asking,  "Will 
you  please  count  up  the  number  of  tons  of 
gunpowder  we  have  on  hand?  I  forget  how 
much  they  said  we  have,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  enough.  Will 
you  please  count  up  the  number  of  torpedoes 
that  we  have?  I  forget  the  exact  number, 
but  we  want  to  have  a  good  supply.  Will 
you  please  measure  again  the  calibre  of  those 
coast  defense  guns?     It  is  very  important  that 


they  should  be  large  enough.  Run  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  now  and  measure 
the  thickness  of  the  fortifications.  We  want 
to  be  prepared.  Bring  out  the  fleet  again; 
assemble  the  ships  in  the  Hudson  river;  let 
us  look  at  them  once  more.  Let  us  count 
the  dreadnaughts,  the  superdreadnaughts,  the 
cruisers,  the  torpedo  boats,  the  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  the  submarines.  Let  us  look  at 
them  again  because  you  know  a  nation's 
safety  depends  upon  its  military  efficiency, 
and  the  nation's  prestige  is  determined  by  its 
naval  tonnage,  and  America  cannot  count 
upon  safety  unless  it  has  an  abundance  of 
supplies,  of  explosives,  of  shells,  of  ships, 
and  of  guns."  That  is  the  assumption  that 
lies  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
our  people. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  face  it  for  just 
a  few  minutes,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  af- 
ter all  a  nation  can  be  saved  when  it  has 
nothing  more  than  these  exterior  defenses.  I 
am  not  here  this  morning  to  say  anything 
against  those  defenses.  I  will  leave  that  for 
other  speakers  at  other  times.  But  I  call 
your  attention  to  another  line  of  defense  which 
I  am  afraid  we  Americans  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking,  and  that  is  the  interior  defense, 
the  spiritual  defense,  the  moral  defense,  the 
defense  that  lies  in  the  souls  of  our  people. 
What  boots  it  if  we  are  ready  in  explosives 
and  guns  if  we  are  insolent  in  our  temper, 
and  overbearing  in  our  behavior?  Do  you 
suppose  that  this  nation  can  remain  at  peace 
if  so  many  of  our  editors  are  jingoes  in  their 
editorials,  if  so  many  of  our  statesmen  talk 
like  fools  when  they  go  to  Congress?  Do 
you  suppose  that  we  can  remain  at  peace 
when  so  many  of  our  people  have  so  little 
self-control,  when  they  have  taken  so  little 
pains  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  considerateness, 
consideration,  respect  and  kindness?  When 
you  think  of  the  great  number  of  American 
travellers  who  have  for  the  last  fifty  years 
gone  up  and  down  Europe,  many  of  them 
insolent  in  their  disposition,  and  insulting  in 
their  manners,  do  you  suppose  that  we  can 
ever  be  a  loved  nation  unless  we  learn  to 
control  ourselves?  Our  guns,  no  matter  how 
many,  or  how  big,  will  never  save  us  unless 
we  have  this  interior  line  of  defense. 

And  while  the  editors  and  the  statesmen 
and  the  gun-makers,  and  the  ship-makers, 
and  the  secretaries  of  war,  present  and  past, 
and  the  secretaries  of  navy,  present  and  past, 
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while  they  are  talking  about  guns,  it  behooves 
you  and  me  to  think  now  and  then  about  the 
law  of  kindness,  and  about  whipping  our 
tongue  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  kindness, 
and  praying  in  season  and  out  of  season  that 
God  may  make  us  more  and  more  a  nation 
that  is  humble  in  heart  and  that  is  desirous 
to  do  His  Will.  That  really  is  the  strongest 
defense  that  a  republic  can  build. 

And  the  reason  I  have  taken  this,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  my  subject  this  morning 
is  because  I  conceive  that  this  is  the  problem 


hotter  than  ever  scorched  the  sides  of  old 
Vesuvius,  and  it  behooves  us  to  get  this 
world  ready  for  the  time  when  that  volcano 
may  belch  forth  fire,  to  throw  up  safeguards; 
to  check  the  scope  of  its  devastation.  Pre- 
paredness is  one  of  the  essentials.  We  col- 
lege men  and  women  ought  to  give  our  at- 
tention to  it. 

And  moreover  not  only  is  human  nature 
full  of  explosives,  but  this  is  such  a  little 
world  now.  Science  has  made  it  exceed- 
ingly small,   and  there  are  so  many  nations 
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that  belongs  to  the  university  men  and  women 
of  our  country.  I  count  this  the  greatest  of 
all  questions  to  which  a  man  can  bend  his 
mind,  and  I  ask  you,  if  you  have  not  already 
begun  to  think  about  it,  begin  today,  because 
there  is  need  of  national  preparedness.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  light-heartedly 
laugh  and  say,  "America  is  safe.  There  is 
no  possible  danger.  We  have  the  Atlantic 
on  our  East,  and  the  Pacific  on  our  West. 
There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  earth  that  would 
dare  to  touch  us."  I  do  not  agree  with  an 
optimist  after  that  style;  I  know  that  human 
nature  has  explosives  in  it ;  there  is  gun- 
powder in  the  blood ;  there  is  dynamite  in  the 
heart;  there  is  a  volcano  down  deep  in  the 
heart  of  us   all   in  which   there  seethes   lava 


living  on  it.  Think  how  small  it  is.  Think 
how  narrow  all  the  oceans  are.  And  think 
of  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  and  repub- 
lics, and  think  of  all  the  races,  every  race 
with  its  inheirted  antipathy.  Think  of  all  the 
nations,  every  nation  weighted  down  with 
its  intense  rivalries  and  competitions. 
Think  of  all  these  republics,  empires  and 
kingdoms  struggling  for  a  pdace  in  tthe  sun. 
Do  you  not  see  the  danger? Ah,  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  preparedness  if  we  ahe 
going  to  save  humanity  from  catastrophes 
vaster  than  any  that  have  yet  darkened  the 
sun. 

It  is  a  tremendous  work.  We  cannot  pre- 
pare, you  see,  by  the  manufacture  of  guns. 
We    must    devise    psychic    machinery.       We 
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must  cultivate  international  institutions,  rising 
rank  above  rank.  We  must  work  out  inter- 
national law.  We  must  devise  and  set  into 
operation  spiritual  machinery,  by  means  of 
which  world's  peace  can  be  safeguarded. 
Who  is  going  to  do  it?  The  man  in  the 
street,  cannot  do  it.  The  uneducated  man 
cannot  do  it.  Who  is  going  to  do  it  if  the 
educated  men  of  America  do  not  do  it?  The 
simple  fact  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
world  must  be  organied,  and  just  as  our  fore- 
fathers had  genius  sufficient  tto  take  a  num- 
ber of  commonwealths  and  organize  them  in- 
to one  nation,  so  pleaase  God  America  shall 
produce  a  race  of  them  that  shall  have  genius 
enought  to  take  the  sixty- four  nations  of  this 
earth  and  organie  them  into  a  common- 
wealth that  shall  keep  the  peace  forever 
(Applause). 

Isn't  it  singular  that  so  many  men  should 
be  giving  their  attention  nowadays  to  guns  as 
a  means  of  preparedness  when  you  remem- 
ber that  Europe  is  all  enfired,  and  the  Heav- 
ens are  lit  up  by  the  great  conflagration,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  has  been  made  clear 
within  the  last  ten  months  it  would  seem  to 
be  this,  that  multiplying  guns  will  not  safe- 
guard the  peace;  adding  to  the  piles  of  your 
explosives  is  not  going  to  save  the  world  from 
tumbling  into  a  ditch  of  tears  and  blood. 
Isn't  that  true?  If  anything  was  ever  demon- 
strated on  this  earth,  it  seems  to  me  that  has 
been  demonstrated  within  the  last  ten  months. 
They  were  all  prepared  in  the  way  of  guns, 
Germany  more  on  the  land,  and  Great 
Britain  more  on  the  sea,  but  all  of  them  pre- 
pared magnificently.  After  forty  years  of 
ceaseless  effort  they  stood  forth  August  first 
prepared,  and  all  the  rulers  came  out  and 
washed  their  hands  and  said,  "We  didn't 
want  it;  we  didn't  want  it;  it  is  not  our  war." 
Isn't  that  strange  obody  wanted  it,  and 
yet  it  came.  It  came  because  the  nations 
stood,  each  one  in  its  place,  prepared.  You 
cannot  safeguard  the  peace  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  your  guns  because  when  you  be- 
gin to  multiply  your  guns,  when  you  add  to 
the  number  of  your  ships,  you  immediately 
awaken  suspicion ;  and  suspicion  will  deepen 
into  fear,  and  fear  will  harden  into  hate,  and 
hate  will  soak  the  earth  in  blood.  This  sin, 
like  every  other  sin,  when  it  reaches  its 
growth,  brings  forth  death.  Very  strange 
that  we  Americans  should  be  talking  about 
preparedness    in    the    terms    of    military    effi- 


ciency !  It  belongs  tto  you,  young  men,  and 
young  women,  to  say,  are  we  going  to  have 
a  better  world. 

This  war  is  an  educated  man's  war.     It  is 
a  university  war.      It   was  conceived  in  the 
home  of  culture.     It  was  born  in  the  halls  of 
learning.     Philosophy  and  science  lie  around 
it  in  its  cradle.     All  of  the  learned  men — all 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  are  univer- 
sity men.      All  of  the  diplomats  of  Europe 
are  graduates  of  the  great  European  univer- 
sities.     All  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  the 
leading  European  nations  have  their  diplomas. 
It  is  an  educated  man's  war.      The  man  in 
the  street  sould  not   create  a  thing  like  this 
The  poor  unlettered  pleasent  in  the  fields  of 
Europe  could  never  have  brought  this  dire- 
ful   curse    upon    mankind.       Only    educated 
men  could  do  it,  and  they  did  it.      It  is  an 
educated  man's  work.      Philosophy  for  forty 
years  has  been  teaching  this,   that  war  is  a 
cchool  of  virtue,  that  war  gives  discipline  to 
human   faculties,   and   that  without  war  na- 
tions    cannot     reach     their     destined     goal. 
Philosophy  has  taught  it  for  forty  years.  And 
by   and   by   Science    came   along,    and   said: 
"Now,  we  will  help  you  out  in  this;  we  will 
give  war  added  terrors ;  we  will  add  to  war 
a  new  dimension;  it  has  always  had   length 
and  breadth,  and  now  we  will  give  it  height 
and  depth;  we  will  make  possible  for  men  to 
fight,    not  only  on  the   surface  of  the  earth, 
but  we  will  make  it  possible  to  fight  above 
the  clouds  and  beneath  the  sea."     Yes,  it  is 
a  war  of  science.      The  physicists  came  out 
the  chemists  came  forth,  the  electricians  came, 
the  engineers  came,   the  inventors  came;  the 
experts  in  higher  mathematics  came.      These 
are   the  witches  that   have  cast  the  ingredi- 
ents into  this  hell  broth  that  is  now  bubbling 
up  over  the  European  kettle  and  scalding  the 
world.     Only  science  could  make  a  war  like 
this  possible. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Ohio.  I  know 
in  the  East  a  great  many  people  have  been 
saying  scoffing  things  about  the  Church. 
Why  didn't  the  Church  prevent  this?  Let 
me  present  this  question.  Why  didn't  high- 
er education  prevent  it?  The  men  that  have 
the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  centuries;  the  ex- 
perts in  all  the  realms  of  science,  haven't 
they  wisdom  enough  to  hold  humanity  back 
from  plunging  over  the  abyss?  I  ask  you 
why  didn't  higher  education  save  the  world 
from  this  awful  tragedy  of  tears?      Isn't  it 
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amazing  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  that 
higher  education  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be 
able  to  get  men  high  enough  to  look  down 
upon  the  methods  of  barbarians?  Isn't  it 
strange  that  education,  which  is  supposed  to 
evolve,  unfold,  unwrap  the  faculties  of  the 
mind —  isn't  it  strange  they  are  not  un- 
wrapped for  enough  yet  to  save  the  world 
from    a    war    like    this? 

We  talk  about  advanced  thinkers.  You 
are  going  out  into  the  world  to  be  advanced 
thinkers.  How  can  a  man  rightfully  be 
called  an  advanced  thinker  if  he  gets  behind 
a  Red  Indian?  Why  not  go  on  and  lead 
humanity?  A  man  is  not  an  advanced 
thinker  at  all  if  he  thinks  that  preparedness 
lies  in  guns  and  shells.  That  was  the  idea  of 
Attila  the  Hun,  and  he  lived  how  many  years 
ago?  Fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  didn't 
he?  That  was  the  idea  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  he  lived  two  thousand  years  ago.  That 
was  the  idea  of  Ashurbanipal,  and  he  lived 
twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago ;  that  was  the 
idea  of  Rameses  the  Second,  and  he  livecJ 
thirty-two  hundred  years  ago.  That  is  the 
idea  of  the  barbarians  whose  names  have  been 
written  in  history  and  whose  fiery  contests  we 
can  see  in  the  fogs  that  lie  on  the  far  off 
horizon  of  the  world.  That  was  the  idea  of 
the  savage  and  the  cave  man.  The  cave  man 
believed  that,  that  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  prepare,  to  hold  a  club,  to 
settle  international  disputes  by  a  club. 

There  is  another  way,  and  I  pity  the  man 
who  stands  up  in  our  day  and  says  that  that 
is  the  way  we  have  got  to  keep  on  forever. 
We  have  given  up  everything  else  that  the 
cave  man  possessed,  save  his  club.  We  have 
given  up  his  brush.  He  painted  pictures 
with  a  charred  stick.  We  have  given  up  his 
charred  stick,  and  now  we  use  delicate 
brushes  of  camel's  hair,  and  we  can  paint 
with  those  brushes  Sistine  Madonnas,  and 
Transfigurations  and  landscapes  that  are  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  the  masterpieces  of  God. 
We  have  no  use  for  the  charred  stick.  We 
have  given  up  his  method  of  transit.  When 
he  wanted  to  go  anywhere  he  walked.  Now, 
when  we  wish  to  go,  we  get  in  the  spacious 
Pullman.  When  he  wanted  to  go  by  water 
he  got  in  his  little  dugout,  while  we  step  on 
board  the  magnificent  oceanic  liner.  We 
have  given  up  his  ways  of  making  his  house, 
and  his  clothing.  Go  into  our  factories  and 
mil's   and  see  what  machinery  can  do,   ma- 


chinery conceived  in  the  mind,  and  formed 
by  the  finger  of  mind.  We  have  given  up 
every  one  of  his  utensils.  We  have  given  up 
every  one  of  his  tools,  all  of  his  instruments, 
all  of  his  ideas,  all  off  his  ideals.  Every- 
thing that  the  cave  man  had,  we  have  sur- 
rendered, but  the  one  thing,  the  club.  We 
haev  not  surrendered  the  idea  that  the  only 
way  to  settle  international  disputes  is  by  the 
use  of  the  club.  God  forbid  that  the  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  America  should 
ever  settle  down  into  such  a  diabolical  philos- 
ophy as  that.  (Applause.)  This  is  the 
problem.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  this  is  your 
work.  Will  you  give  yourselves  to  it?  Will 
you  make  it  your  life  work? 

You  cannot  have  peace  unless  you  work 
for  it  any  more  than  you  can  have  war  un- 
less you  work  for  it.  Isn't  it  amazing  what 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work  went  into  this 
war?  Many  men  are  surprised  at  the  di- 
mensions of  it  because  they  did  not  know  the 
preparations  that  were  being  carried  on.  It 
was  just  twenty  years  ago  that  I  spent  a  hun- 
dred days  in  Europe,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  I  met  militarism  face  to  face,  and  for 
twenty  years  every  opportunity  I  have  had  1 
have  gone  to  Europe  again  in  order  to  study 
that  same  great  problem.  And  for  a  good 
many  years  I  have  known  that  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done  that  was  not  being  done, 
just  what  has  happened,  would  happen.  You 
cannot  go  on  preparing  for  war  without  at 
last  having  a  war.  Think  of  the  prepara- 
tion! Count  the  thousands  of  years  that  have 
gone  into  it,  remembering  that  each  man  gave 
a  certain  number  of  years  and  multiply  thost 
numbers  of  years  by  the  sum  total  of  the  men 
that  have  taken  military  training,  and  you 
have  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  of  work  that  went  into  this  war,  and 
now,  count  up  if  you  can  the  treasure,  the 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  until  all  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  staggering  un- 
der their  debts;  and  when  you  travel 
through  Russia,  and  see  those  poor  peasants, 
and  look  into  their  bare,  miserable  huts,  look 
on  their  tables  and  find  that  there  is  hardly 
anything  there,  and  hardly  anything  on  the 
poor  peasant's  back,  because  everything  on 
their  tables,  and  almost  everything  on  th'?ir 
backs  have  been  taken  to  multiply  the  instru- 
ments of  slaughter.  Think  of  the  money  that 
has  gone  in,  think  of  the  science  that  has  gone 
in.  think  of  the  philosophy  that  has  gone  in, 
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think  of  'he  talent  and  genius.  The  very 
finest  genius  and  talent  of  Europe  went  into 
this  war.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  great 
v-ar  ? 

How  are  you  going  to  have  a  great  peace? 
Only  Ly  work.  Only  by  work.  By  the 
sweat  of  the  brain,  by  the  love  of  the  heart 
Only  those  can  prepare  tne  stage  for  a  beau- 
tiful drama  with  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  at  the  center.  If  Europe  has  been 
willing  to  pay  so  much  to  stage  this  tragedy 
with  Mars  in  the  chief  role,  shame  on  us  for 
calling  curtelves  religious  men  and  women,  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  spend  time  and  strength 


and  prayer  and  effort  in  staging  the  world  for 
a  drama  of  peace  that  shall  have  no  end. 

This  is  your  work.  I  would  to  God  that 
you  would  take  hold  of  it.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, ladies;  and  gentlemen,  to  feel  that  only 
the  man  who  strikes  with  his  first  is  rnighiy. 
This  is  the  blunder  of  the  ages.  You  can- 
not have  the  highest  strength  until  you  reach 
Him  who  died  on  the  Cross.  The  milled 
fist  is  impotent  compared  with  the  hands  that 
are  pierced.  He  has  been  lifted  up  and  Pie 
wi'l  draw  some  time,  some  how,  if  we  help 
Him,  He  will  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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After  Dr.  Jefferson's  address,  degrees 
were  conferred  by  Dr.  Thompson.  Each 
dean  summoned  the  candidates  of  his  college 
before  the  president;  as  they  passed,  the  de- 
gree was  conferred  upon  them,  each  changed 
his  tassel  from  the  right  side  of  the  cap  to  the 
left,  signifying  that  the  degree  had  been 
granted. 

The  Graduate  School  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive degrees  and  after  it  each  college  was 
called  up  in  alphabetical  order.  As  John 
Bernard  Parker  knelt  to  receive  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  robes  there  was  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  audience,  then  followed  the 
66  candidates  for  master's  degrees. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  degrees  where 
conferred  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  154 
in  the  Arts  College,  32  in  Denistry,  65  in 
Education,  107  in  Engineering,  18  in 
Homeopathic  Medicine,  24  in  Law,  44  in 
Medicine,  seven  in  Pharmacy,  48  in  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  18  certificates  in  Law  and  23 
certificates  in  Pharmacy. 

At  12:10  the  graduates  filed  out  of  thft 
Armory  and  formed  a  triple  line  to  the  steps 
of  Page  Hall,  facing  in.  The  faculty  and 
trustees,  headed  by  the  president  and  Dr. 
Jefferson,  filed  between  them  and  took  their 
places  on  the  steps.  After  the  class  had 
closed  in,  Clarence  D.  Laylin,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  extended  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Association  to  the  youngest  can- 
didates for  membership. 

"What  we  take  away  from  this  institution 
we  owe  to  the  state,  for  the  state  has  made 
the  investment,"  said  Mr.  Laylin.  "Most  of 
you  will  be  citizens  of  Ohio  and  it  is  an  ob- 


ligation of  yours  to  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  people  of  the 
state.  \  our  channel  of  influence  extends  in 
both  directions.  The  alumni  association  is 
the  medium  between  the  University  and  the 
state.  The  association  with  its  Ohio  State 
friendships  will  aid  you  materially  in  keeping 
alive  your  gratitude  toward  the  University 
and  preserving  its  traditions.  Although  the 
association  is  only  five  years  old,  no  associa- 
tion of  any  similar  institution  excels  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  you  alumni  to  member- 
ship in  the  association." 

President  Thompson,  in  extending  'the 
University's  farewell  message  to  the  gradu- 
ates, said:  "I  bid  you  look  up  when  yo»> 
enter  the  world,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
that  need  it,  and  enter  into  the  larger  circle 
of  citizenship.  Be  followers  of  the  true 
American  life,  with  a  cheerful  heart,  a  firm 
purpose,  with  friendliness  and  helpfulness  to 
man,  with  a  trust  in  God  and  with  a  pure 
and  lovely  loyalty. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  all  find  places  in  do- 
mestic and  professional  happiness.  The  light 
of  God  be  about  you,  may  your  lives  be  of 
loving  kindness  and  tenderness,  filled  with 
service  learned  at  the  University.  Instead  of 
the  customary  farewell,  I  bid  you  welcome 
into  the  larger  sphere  of  American  citizen- 
ship." 

After  Prexy's  speech,  "Carmen  Ohio" 
was  sung  by  seniors,  faculty,  alumni  and  visi- 
tors, the  distant  bugles  sounded  "Awake  to 
the  Work  of  the  World,"  and  then  com- 
mencement closed  with  three  'rahs  for  Prexy 
and  a  sky-rocket  for  Ohio  State  University, 
led  by  "Pink"  Tenney. 
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By  James  M.  Hengst,  '04. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  was  hearing 
a  case  involving  constitutional  questions  af- 
fecting the  future  policy  of  the  state.  Only 
a  few  of  the  many  attorneys  present  were 
allowed  to  address  the  court,  orally. 

One  was  a  tall,  slender  young  man  whose 
modest  bearing  and  low,  but  clear  speech 
contrasted  sharply  with  some  who  preceded. 

The  judges  asked  many  questions.  Unlike 
others,  the  speaker  seemed  to  welcome  inter- 
ruptions and  the  increasing  stillness  of  the 
room  showed  that  those  present  realized  he 
knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

The  speaker  was  Clarence  D.  Laylin, 
Arts  '04,  Law  '06,  Prexy  Laylin  now,  if 
you  please.      And.  why  not? 

From  Chief  Clerk  to  special  counsel  in  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  is 
no  small  step,  especially  when  it  represents  a 
continuous  period  of  service  under  four  dif- 
ferent superiors,  not  all  of  the  same  political 
faith.  Politics  may  come  and  associates  in 
the  office  may  go,  but  Laylin  stays  on,  a 
bureau  of  information  and  a  model  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Efficiency  in  his  chosen  calling  is  not  his 
only  characteristic. 

Kappa  Sigma,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  President 
of  Alcyone  Literary  Society,  leader  of  Man- 
dolin and  Guitar  Club,  member  of  Political 
Science  Club.  Strollers,  and  Republican 
Club; — these  connections,  indicate  to  some 
extent,  his  versatility  as  an  "undergrad."  Fac- 
ulty bars  on  student  activity  were  then  un- 
known,, but  Phi  Beta  Kappa  membership 
followed  in  due  course  when  the  local  chap- 
ter was  installed  the  year  following  his  gradu- 
ation. 

As  a  student,  Laylin  had  but  slight  diffi- 
culty winning  his  way  into  the  good  graces 
of  those  arch  conspirators,  known  collectively 
as  the  faculty.  Whether  due  to  scholarship 
or  a  vocabulary  without  limit,  is  still  an  open 
question  with  those  envious  ones  who  trailed, 
instead  of  leading  in  classroom  work. 

His  annual  appearance  as  leader,  pro- 
moter, and  chief  booster  of  the  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  Club  at  the  Glee  Club  concerts  is 
clear  in  the  memory  of  '04's  members.     The 


interest  of  the  audience  always  increased  in 
intensity  as  the  leader's  head,  torso,  feet, 
fingers  and  instrument,  by  united  effort  led 
to  the  climax. 

Commencement  days,  however,  failed  to 
sever  him  from  the  university  atmosphere  and 
his  home  life  near  the  campus  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  undergraduate  activities. 

Following  his  marriage  in  1  908,  to  Fanny 
Ward  Hagerman,  (O.  W.  U.  1907),  they 
resided  on  Eighth  Avenue  until  1913.  Their 
present  residence  is  1972  Indianola  Avenue, 
where  Edward,  aged  five,  and  Anne  Eliza, 
aged  three,  watch  for  "Dadda's"  return  from 
the  office. 

To  many  recent  graduates  it  is  "Superin- 
tendent" Laylin.  For  four  years,  controller 
of  the  destinies  of  the  King  Avenue  M.  E. 
Sunday  School,  he  resigned  on  changing  his 
residence,  only  to  be  made  superintendent  of 
the  Indianola  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  where 
many  present  day  students  also  come  under 
his  influence. 

The  many  Methodist  students  may  not 
fully  realize  that  credit  is  due  Laylin  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  charge  that  in- 
stalled Rev.  Ira  G.  McCormack,  as  the  first 
Methodist  student  pastor  at  Ohio  State,  since 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  K.  Anderson. 

To  the  university  authorities  proper,  the 
association's  new  president  is  especially  wel- 
come. In  the  Attorney  General's  office,  he 
has  assisted  in  drafting  appropriation  bills, 
construed  them  later,  and  unwound  legal 
tangles  involving  the  connection  between  the 
university  and  the  State  of  Ohio. 

To  the  association  itself,  our  President 
brings  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
members.  To  this  must  be  added  his  many 
lines  of  Alumni  activity. 

Upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Athletic 
Board,  Ralph  D.  Mershon,  then  president, 
appointed  him  an  alumni  representative.  His 
election  for  an  additional  period  of  one  year, 
followed. 

By  President  H.  E.  Payne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  general  committee  in  charge 
of  the  40th  anniversary  celebration.      During 
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the  last  year  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association  succeed- 
ing Carl  G.   Doney,  resigned. 

The  long  dreamed  of  dormitory  systetm  is 
on  its  way  to  realization  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  a  group  which  contains  among 
others,  Laylin  and  Sater  of  Columbus, 
Wadsworth  and  Skinner  of  Pittsburgh,  Mer- 
shon  and  Payne  of  New  York. 

In  passing,  let  it  be  known  that  downtown 
Columbus,  knows  Laylin  other  than  in  his 
official    position    in    the   State    House.      The 


Athletic  Club  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  him  as  a  member  and  in 
1914  he  was  President  of  the  Young  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club. 

This  brief  sketch  roughly  touches  the  many 
angles  from  which  our  new  leader  comes  into 
contact  with  life.  Enthusiastic,  vigorous,  and 
level  headed,  he  combines  the  scholar  and 
the  executive. 

In  the  coming  year's  work,  for  work  it  will 
be,  may  he  have  the  hearty  support  and  best 
wishes  of  every  alumnus. 
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It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  that  the  class  of  '90  heard  that 
it  had  won  the  Pomerene  cup  for  attendance 
at  commencement.  Of  the  26  graduates  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  24  are  still  living, 
and  just  one-third  of  these  attended  the 
commencement  luncheon  where  a  table  had 
been  reserved  for  them. 

Seated  around  the  1890  table  were:  Prof. 
Charles  L.  Arnold  of  the  department  of 
mathematics;  R.  S.  Feicht,  managing  engi- 
nee  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  at  Pitts- 
burgh; Jesse  Lee  Jones,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr. 
George    F.    Mason,    practicing    physician    of 


Milwaukee;  Ralph  D.  Mershon,  consulting 
engineer  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Morrey  of  the  department  of  bacteriology; 
Charles  E.  Skinner,  engineer  of  the  research 
division  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  at 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Bancroft 
Nichols  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Carrie 
Pocock  Ward  of  Worthington,  both  ex- 
students. 

Dr.  David  S.  White  of  the  prize-winning 
class  was  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  lunch- 
eon. Clarence  D.  Laylin,  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Association,  presented 
the  cup  to  the  class,  and  Dr.  White  accepted 
it. 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Scott  at  the  luncheon 
seemed  to  the  patriarchs  of  '90  like  a  bene- 
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diction    from    the    days    when    he    was    the 
"Prexy"  whom  they  loved  and  feared. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  absent 
members  of  '90  could  not  be  included  in  the 
group  picture  of  the  class,  taken  after  the 
luncheon  by  Mr.  Feicht.  The  represent- 
ative of  the  class  in  the  commencement  pro- 
cession was  Dr.  Mason. 

The  class  of  '90  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  originated  two  customs  which  have  sur- 
vived a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  seem 
a  fixed  part  of  our  beautiful  commencement 
week.  These  two  customs  are:  the  smoking 
of  the  Pipe  of  Peace;  and  the  planting  of 
the  class  ivy.  Now  '90  would  like  to  in- 
augurate a  new  custom.  In  commemoration 
of  her  twenty-fifth  anniversary  she  will  pre- 
sent to  the  University  Library  a  suitable  book 
plate  which  she  hopes  will  be  for  all  of  us  a 
thing  of  use  and  beauty. 

If  one-third  of  the  class  of  1915  should 
return  after  25  years  and  if  their  gift  should 
be  commensurate  with  their  numbers  then  the 
importance  of  this  custom  will  be  easily  ap- 
preciated. 

Charles  L.  Arnold. 
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The  class  of  '95  celebrated  its  twentieth 
anniversary  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowry  F.  Sater,  at  1 68  Buttles  avenue, 
Monday  evening,  June  15.  The  class  of 
'95  was  the  first  to  pass  the  1  00  mark  and 
the  last  graduated  by  President  William  H. 
Scott.  Twenty  years  ago  1  1  2  students  were 
graduated.  Since  then  ten  of  these  have  died, 
and  of  the  remainder  fifty  were  present  at 
the  reunion  and  practically  all  other  living 
members  sent  letters  of  greeting.  Letters 
were  read  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Snively,  now  in 
the  Red  Cross  service  at  Kiev,  Russia ;  Rev. 
James  A.  Geisinger,  Los  Angeles;  Captain 
Samuel  De  Losfre,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Samuel  D.  Newton,  Goldboro,  N.  C. ;  W. 
C.  Polk,  Kansas  City,  and  Herman  H. 
Wolf,  an  officer  in  the  coast-guard  service  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Lack  of  time  prevented 
the  reading  of  other  letters. 

Roy  E.  Layton  of  Wapakoneta  and 
Charles  W.  Burkett  of  New  York  City  were 
among  the  out-of-town  guests.  A  roster  of 
class  names,  residences  and  businesses  was 
distributed. 

Former  President  Scott  of  the  University 


was  among  the  speakers.  Faculty  members 
present  were  Dean  and  Mrs.  Joseph  V. 
Denny,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  H. 
Siebert,  Professor  and  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Pherson,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Bruce,  Prof. 
Samuel  C.  Derby,  Prof.  Francis  L.  Land- 
acre  and  Prof.  R.  D.  Bohannon. 

Already  the  class  is  laying  plans  for  the 
celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
"Look  out  for  us,"  is  the  warning  issued  by 
Mr.  Sater. 

The  reunion  of  the  "naughty  naughts" 
brought  together  an  even  dozen  out  of  the 
original  225  members  of  the  century  class, 
the  first  upon  whom  Dr.  Thomppson  con- 
ferred degrees  after  assuming  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  University  and  fifteen  years 
ago  the  largest  division  of  alumni  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  school  There  were  present 
Edwin  S.  Wertz  of  Wooster  and  Cleveland, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  Elmer  O.  Fippin, 
professor  of  soil  technology  at  Cornell  univer- 
asity;  Claude  B.  DeWitt  of  Sandusky,  Clay- 
ton A.  McCleary  and  Joseph  Eagleson,  at- 
torneys-at-law;  Charles  N.  Mooney,  an  ex- 
pert employed  by  Uncle  Sam  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  at  Washington,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond J.  Seymour,  associate  professor  of 
phyiology,  and  Vernon  H.  Davis,  assistant 
professor  of  horticulture  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone  (Edna  An- 
dress),  Miss  Florence  L.  Bell,  Miss  Marga- 
ret G.  Pulling  and  Miss  Ella  J.  Connor  of 
the  class:  Mrs.  McCleary  and  Mrs.  DeWitt, 
adopted  daughters.  Letters  conveying  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
reunion  were  received  from  Mrs.  Dahrow 
Sagt  (Eliza  Barcus)  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Harvey  C.  Dollison  of  Meadville, 
Pa. ;  Charles  W.  Gayman  and  Frank  E. 
Calkins  of  Toledo;  Frederick  W.  Taylor  of 
Durham,  New  Hampshire;  Russell  L.  Don- 
ley of  Cody,  Wyoming,  and  Thurman  T. 
Courtright  of  Lancaster. 

As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the 
quinquennial  dinner  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements composed  of  Mrs.  Stone,  chair- 
man, Mr.  McCleary,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Bell,  agreed  to  call  upon  every  class  repre- 
sntative  for  a  one-minute  toast,  but  instead  it 
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was  decided  to  utilize  the  combined  ingenuity 
of  those  present  with  the  purpose  of  creating 
some  new  note  of  interest  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  a  larger  delegation  of  the  class  back 
to  the  university  in  1916  and  each  and  every 
year  thereafter.  The  proposition  to  hold  a 
meeting  some  time  before  commencement 
week  next  year  and  to  authorize  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary  to  write  alluring  letters  in  which  he  is 
to  tell  his  classmates  of  the  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  college  friendships  and  of 


viewing  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  informally  discussed,  and  all 
present  expressed  themselves  as  enthusiastical- 
ly in  favor  of  this.  The  meeting  most  prob- 
ably will  be  held  at  Mr.  McCleary's  home. 
Though  the  reunion  of  the  1900  class  on 
June  1  5  was  not  exceedingly  large  it  was  en 
extremely  happy  one.  Many  who  could  not 
attend  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  event. 

Ellen  J.  Connor. 
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By  William  Lloyd  Evans,  '92 


The  academic  year  which  has  just  come 
to  a  close  has  been  characterized  in  a  musi- 
cal way  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
several  organizations  in  this  field  of  student 
activity.  One  Twilight  Concert  was  also 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  Mr.  Walter  Vaughn,  the  Cincinnati 
tenor,  who  made  a  host  of  friends  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  Choral  Union,  gave  a 
delightful  program  of  songs  at  this  concert. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  him  come 
again. 

On  December  5  the  Newcomers  Club  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Charles  Bradfield  Morrey,  pian- 
ist; Mrs.  Henry  Curwen  Lord,  soprano; 
Miss  Dora  Sauer,  interpretive  dancer,  in  a 
program  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  Ameri- 
can composer,  MacDowell.  The  thanks  of 
the  University  are  due  to  these  well  known 
performers. 

The  customary  annual  concerts  were 
given  by  the  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Wo- 
men's Glee  Club.  The  performances  of 
both  of  these  organizations  were  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  It  is  gratifying  to  make 
note  of  the  recent  tendency  in  these  clubs  to 
return  to  the  more  commonly  accepted  forms 
of  concert  work  rather  than  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  program  to  the  presentation  of 
so-called  musical  features.  Upon  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Men's  Glee  Club  Concert  this 
year  there  were  numbers  by  one  of  the  new 
organizations,  the  University  Sextet,  which 
is  composed  of  three  mandolins,  one  guitar, 
one  banjo  and  one  violin.  The  playing  of 
these  college  instrumentalists  was  easily  the 
best  that  the  writer  has  ever  heard  among 
organizations  of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  been 
reported    recently    in    the    newspapers    that 


they  intend  to  visit  the  Panama  Exposition 
depending  on  their  musical  abilities  for  their 
transportation  and  general  expenses.  Their 
prospects  for  a  pleasant  summer  and  comfort- 
able trip  are  truly  very  bright.  The  Uni- 
versity Quartet  has  held  its  usual  place  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  University.  A  suc- 
cessful Spring  Tour  was  made  through  North- 
ern Ohio  by  the  Men's  Glee  Club.  Their 
Manager,  Mr.  Doherty,  is  now  planning  a 
similar  trip  for  next  year.  The  club  also  gave 
a  second  home  concert  in  the  form  of  a  mu- 
sical skit. 

At  the  Baccaulaureate  Service,  of  the 
vear  1912,  the  music  was  given  by  the  Men's 
Glee  Club  instead  of  by  the  usual  profes- 
sional quartette  of  other  years.  As  a  result 
of  this  experiment  the  University  Choir  at 
these  services  for  the  last  three  Commence- 
ments has  been  composed  of  the  members  of 
both  Glee  Clubs.  The  processional  and 
recessional  of  this  choir  clothed  in  academic 
dress  and  also  their  singing  of  Latin  Anthems 
have  added  much  dignity  and  lmpressive- 
ness  to  this  beautiful  service.  The  singing 
at  the  Baccaulaureate  Service  of  this  year 
showed  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  gradual 
development  in  chorus  singing  that  has  been 
going  on  at  the  University  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  Choir  was  probably  one  of  the 
best  balanced  singing  organizations  which  it 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  University 
to  claim. 

Out  of  this  movement  has  grown  the  Ohio 
State  University  Choral  Union  of  nearly  200 
voices  whose  rendition  of  Smietons  "King 
Arthur"  was  one  of  the  pleasant  occasions 
of  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  1914. 
This  year   Mendelssohn's   "Elijah"   was   the 
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work  chosen  for  the  annual  concert.  Both 
renditions  of  this  dramatic  oratorio  by  the 
Choral  Union  were  splendidly  given  and 
were  much  superior  to  many  which  I  have 
heard  by  choirs  of  longer  years'  standing. 
The  soloists  on  this  occasion  were  Miss  Rob- 
inson, of  Youngstown,  soprano;  Miss  Mad- 
dox,  of  Columbus,  contralto;  Mr.  Walter 
Barrington,  of  Fairmont,  West  Va.,  tenor; 
Mr.  Burtin  Thatcher,  of  Chicago,  baritone. 
The  work  of  both  Glee  Clubs  and  of  the 
Choral  Union  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Rog- 


erson  Barrington,  who  has  given  unselfishly 
of  his  energy  and  time  here  at  the  University 
to  the  development  of  this  phase  of  music 
among  these  students.  The  influence  of  this 
training  in  the  lives  of  these  young  men  and 
women  cannot  be  measured  in  tangible  quanti- 
ties. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  orchestral  parts  of  these  oratorios 
will  be  cared  for  by  our  own  students.  The 
rapid  advances  in  music  which  have  been 
made  in  our  University  life,  especially  in  this 
last  year,  should  be  the  cause  of  much  grati- 
fication to  the  Alumni. 


The  outdoor  performance  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  was  presented  by  the  Browning  So- 
ciety, Wednesday  afternoon,  postponement 
from  Monday  evening  having  been  forced  by 
rain.      Nearly   1  000  were  present. 

Twelve  new  members  and  eleven  old 
members  had  parts  in  the  cast.  Nellie  B. 
Walcutt's  interpretation  of  Mercutio  was  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  things.  Fanny  Arms 
as  Romeo  showed  the  finish  which  other 
appearances  in  college  dramatics  have  helped 
her  to  attain.  Carline  M.  Hermann  was  the 
Juliet.  Other  members  who  made  their  first 
aDDearance  were  Ruth  C.  Seeds  as  Escalus, 
Frances  M.  Lorsheter  as  uncle  to  Capulet, 
Margaret  R.  Cless  as  Benvolio,  Mabel  L. 
McKee  as  Friar  John,  Carolyn  Haddox  as 
Romeo's  servant,  Margretta  Steele  as  a 
servant  to  Capulet,  Marie  G.  Fahl  as  Mon- 
tague's servant,  Katharine  L.  McLellan  as 
Tybalt,  Margaret  Lawrence  as  crippled 
apothecary,  Helen  Beech  as  Lady  Montague 
and  Louisa  Griswold  as  a  watchman. 

Of    the    old    members,    Hulda    E. 
played   Capulet    and   Vera   C.    Price, 
tague.       Alice     L.     Ridenour     was 
Helen     Mougey,     Friar     Lawrence; 
Sells,    Gregory;    Susannah    Warfield, 
and  Dorothy  Osborn,  page. 

Of  the  two  feminine  roles  taken  by  old 
members,  Martha  Welling  played  Juliet's 
nurse  and  Janet  Crawford  was  Lady  Capu- 
let. 

Browning  was  organized  as  a  literary  so- 
ciety in  1885.  During  the  past  ten  years 
that  the  society  as  a  dramatic  organization 
has  been  presenting  plays,  it  has  accumulated 
over  $1200.  This  fund  is  on  interest  and 
received    a    considerable    increase    this    year. 


Browning's  aim  is  to  erect  a  Greek  open-air 
theater  of  stone. 


Horst 
Mon- 
Paris, 
Laura 
Peter, 


Commencement  exercises  closed  with  the 
Senior  promenade  in  the  Armory,  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  patrons  were  President 
and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  F.  Stone,  Judge  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Mc- 
Cann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Pomerene,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guy  W.  Mallon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kaiser, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Steeb,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowry  F.  Sater,  Dean  and  Mrs.  David  S. 
White,  Captain  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Con- 
verse, Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Siebert, 
Prof.  Thomas  E.  French,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Wiliam  L.  Evans,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  St.  John  Chubb,  Jr.,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Myers,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
L.  W.  St.  John,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Frank 
R.  Castleman,  Prof.  John  W.  Wilce,  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Kays,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Rasor,  Prof.  Dana  J.  Dem- 
orest  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Clyde  T. 
Morris.  


The  President's  reception  in  the  Library* 
was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  delightful  events 
of  Alumni  Day,  following  the  luncheon  and 
preceding  the  dedication  of  the  Chimes.  In 
the  receiving  line  were  Dr.  Thompson  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sherman  B.  Randall, 
Mrs.  Lowry  F.  Sater,  Mr.  Sater,  retiring 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Asso- 
ciation; Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Laylin  and  Mr. 
Layhn,  newly-elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation. Mrs.  Thompson  was  in  New 
York. 
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The  May  fete  presented  on  May  24  was 
entitled  "The  Spirit  of  Spring,"  of  which 
Mrs.  Laura  Thomas  Walradt,  '08,  was  the 
author.  Arema  O'Brien,  '15,  surrounded 
by  60  attendants  and  maids  of  honor,  was 
crowned  Queen  of  the  May.  Lora  A.  Kays 
as  representative  of  the  junior  class,  received 
the  Lantern  of  Knowledge.  The  presenta- 
tion poem  was  written  by  Florence  Fitz- 
gerald, '15. 

M.  Petrea  Gableman  and  Cora  Helen 
Leech,  in  Kate  Greenaway  costumes,  repre- 
sented the  children  who,  under  the  spell  of 
the  gnomes  and  fairies  of  Robin  Good  fellow, 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  of  the  spring.  Mar- 
garet Rathmell  as  Robin  led  the  dance  of  the 
freshman  girls  in  brownie  costumes.  Fairies 
in  green  and  gray  were  led  by  Ruth  Engle. 

Almeda  Jones,  in  a  solo  dance  as  Aurora, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  sprites  of  the 
Dawn.  These  were  heralds  of  the  Sun, 
danced  by  Charlotte  Johnson.  Sixteen  senior 
girls  as  sunbeams  in  vivid  yellow  and  red 
costumes  danced  about  and  were  dispatched 
into  every  corner.  The  1  2  hours  of  the  day, 
dressed  in  purple  costumes  and  carrying 
gilded  balls,  danced  their  homage  to  the 
Queen.  They  were  led  by  Rachel  Nauman. 
The  flowers,  concealed  under  green  scarfs  as 
closed  buds,  woke  at  the  beckoning  of  the 
Sun  and  advanced  in  a  dance  led  by  Golden 
Boyer   and   Frances   Barker. 

Nearly   3,000   persons  witnessed  the   fete 
in  the  hollow  near  the  Spring. 
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The  law  class  of  the  year  1910  of  Ohio 
State  University  held  its  first  quinquennial 
reunion  on  Wednesday,  June  1 6.  Lunch 
was  taken  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  1  3  mem- 
bers out  of  a  class  of  32  being  present,  as 
follows:  Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  W. 
J.  Ahern  of  Akron,  Ohio;  Probate  Judge 
Frank  J.  Murray  of  London,  Ohio;  C. 
Lllis  Moore,  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Guern- 
sey County;  Assistant  City  Solicitor  Wilbur 
E.  Benoy,  Columbus;  Ben  Davis  and  Wil- 
liam Brooks  of  Cleveland;  Clyde  Merchant, 
City  Solicitor  of  Orville,  Ohio;  Victor 
Kehrer,  Martins  Ferry;  Frank  Miller, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  and  V.  A.  Ketcham,  J.  E. 
Kinney,  John  Stoddart  and  Robert  Pfeiffer, 
of  Columbus. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
proper  memorial  upon  the  life  of  Charles  E. 
Med  ford  who  died  last  year  in  the  State  of 
of  Oregon.  The  next  reunion  of  the  class 
will  be  held  in   1920. 


Before  commencement  a  rumor  gained 
circulation  that  President  Thompson  had 
been  or  would  be  offered  the  presidency  of 
Wooster  College.  When  asked  about  it  he 
said: 

"I  am  prepared  to  stay  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  as  long  as  I  remain  in  active  col- 
lege work."  He  said  that  no  tender  of 
the  office  had  been  made  to  him,  but  that 
friends  who  are  trustees  of  Wooster  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  be  available. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
making  a  change  to  any  other  position  at  his 
age. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Thompson  became 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University  1  6 
years  ago  he  was  requested  to  permit  his 
election  at  Wooster.  This  June  completes 
the  twenty- fourth  year  of  his  college  presi- 
dency, the  first  eight  having  been  spent  at 
Miami  University.  "Ohio  State  has  been 
climbing  up  year  by  year,  and  I  consider  the 
present  year  the  most  successful  we  have  ever 
had,"   said  Dr.   Thompson. 
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Editor  Monthly:  I    leave    Monday    for    Berkeley,   where    I 

On  May  22  the  Ohio  State  graduates  and      shall  remain  during  the  summer  session  of  the 

ex-students    of    Southern    California    held    a      University  of  California.     I  am  a  member  of 

celebration    at   Griffith    Park,    Los   Angeles,      the  faculty  in  the  department  of  chemistry  fot 

that  length  of  time.  Beginning  next  fall,  I 
shall  be  associate  professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Throop  College  of  Technology.  Sorry  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  chimes  celebra- 
tion. Give  my  congratulations  to  the  as- 
sembled classes. 


Cal.  We  had  a  fine  picnic  supper,  made 
doubly  fine  by  dishes  of  hot  roast  beef  and 
hot  roast  wieners,  baked  over  a  large  open 
fire.  After  partaking  of  every  possible  mor- 
sel, we  set  out  on  a  moonlight  climb  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Hollywood.  Snow  fell  by  the 
wayside,  but  those  who  made  the  trip,  and 
viewed  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  at  night,  pronounced  it  a  wonder- 
ful sight,  and  well  worth  the  trouble.  All 
enjoyed  the  day  immensely.  The  enclosed 
picture  shows  most  of  those  attending. 


With  best  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  J.  Lucas,  '07 
Los  Angeles,  June  1  3. 
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Professor  George  R.  Twiss,  '85,  is  the 
author  of  a  chapter  of  80  pages  in  a  new 
book,  "Principles  of  Secondary  Education," 
edited  by  Paul  Monroe  and  published  by  the 
MacMillan  Company.  Professor  Twiss 
writes  on  "Educational  Functions  and  Val- 
ues of  the  Sciences.''  Professor  Monroe,  who 
is  head  of  the  department  of  history  of  edu- 
cation in  Columbia,  says  in  his  preface,  that 
the  scope  of  secondary  education  is  so  broad 
that  no  one  specialist  can  be  an  authority  in 
the  entire  field.  So  a  number  of  specialists 
have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  this 


volume.  The  purpose,  says  Professor  Mon- 
roe, is  to  furnish  the  student  a  body  of  fact 
and  opinion  that  through  study  and  discussion 
he  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire field  of  secondary  education.  Professor 
Twiss  discusses  what  scientific  study  should 
do  for  the  pupils,  the  technique  of  instruction 
in  the  sciences,  and  the  sciences  and  the  cur- 
riculum. In  the  last  named  Mr.  Twiss  takes 
up  geography,  biology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry. In  conclusion  the  personality  and  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  is  considered,  together  with 
topics   for   further  study  and  a  bibliography. 
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Browning  Literary  Society  was  formed  in  the 
early  eighties  to  do  for  the  young  women  of  the 
University  what  Alcyone  and  Horton  were  doing 
for  the  men.  That  it  survives  after  the  older  so- 
cieties have  gone  to  their  reward  is  known  not  only 
on  ths  Campus,  but  by  those  former  students  who 
are  delighted  every  June  to  see  the  members  put 
on   an   open-air   play   in   the   hollow   near   the  spring. 

This  photograph,  the  first  the  society  ever  had 
taken,  dates  back  to  1885  and  was  loaned  to  the 
Monthly  by  Mrs.  Cora  Needels  Sells  of  Co- 
lumbus. 


Reading  from  left  to  right,  those  standing  are: 
Josephine  Cathcart,  Kittie  Van  Harlingen,  Minnie 
O.  Scott,  Blanche  Needels,  Emma  Lehner,  Harriet 
Doty,  Emma  Scott,  Gertrude  Fox  Hess,  Alberta 
Garber,    Cora    Needels    Sells. 

Sitting — Olive  Jones,  Anna  Mullay,  Lumina  Rid- 
dle  Smyth,   Ada   R.    Needels. 

Kneeling — Frances  Thompson  Bingham,  Grace 
Moodie    Hartwell. 

On  the  ground — Clara  Fisher  Milligan,  Elizabeth 
Hughes,  Jessie  Youman  Bowers,  Maud  Cockins, 
Mana  Needels  Kilpatrick. 


A  woman's  senior  society,  Mortar  Board, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  faculty.  The 
charter  members  are:  Nan  Sharpies,  Fran- 
ces McKinney,  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  Helen 
Haywood,  Rive-King  Bowman,  Lois  Bar- 
rington  and  Hazel  Tratt,  graduates  of  last 
year,  and  Arema  O'Brien,  Margaret  Law- 
rence, Martha  Mills,  Esther  Bigger,  Rachel 
Nauman,  Ruth  Smith,  Mary  Almack  and 
Margaret  Beardsley,  all  of  1915. 

The  following  were  chosen  from  1916: 
Helene  Patton.  Alice  L.  Ridenour.  Fanny 
Arms,  Helen  Mougey,  Mary  A.  Albaugh, 
K.  Engle,  Mary  Louise  Giesy,  Elinor  C. 
Ryan,  Martha  D.  Welling. 


The  University  now  has  a  moving  picture 
machine  which  was  operated  by  the  Univer- 
sity photographer,  F.  H.  Haskett,  during 
Commencement  Week,  so  that  former  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  the  University  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  films  will  be  of  value  and  in- 
terest not  only  now,  but  for  future  genera- 
tions. How  would  like,  Old  Grad,  to  see  a 
movie  of  events  of  your  graduation  day? 
What  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  next  generation  to  see  how 
things  were  done  in  1915. 
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Lowry  F.  Sater,  former  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Association,  has  sent 
the  following  letters  of  appreciation  to  stu- 
dents who  have  brought  distinction  to  the 
University: 

June   9,    1915. 
Mr.   Melvin  Ryder, 

1  75   West  Tenth  Avenue, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ryder:  Of  the  numerous 
activities  in  which  the  students  have  inter- 
ested themselves  during  the  year  that  is  just 
closing,  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  interested 
the  Alumni  so  much,  nor  been  a  source  of 
more  pride  and  gratification,  than  the  enter- 
prise and  ability  that  has  been  displayed  in 
the  columns  of  the  "Lantern." 

My  appreciation  of  this  work  has  in- 
creased with  each  issue.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  editorials  of  any  similar  pub- 
lication will  show  a  higher  grade  of  work, 
or  bear  a  message  more  uniformly  helpful 
and  inspiring  to  its  readers,  than  those  that 
have  appeared  in  the  "Lantern"  under  your 
management. 

The  contributed  articles  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  in  that  they  have  re- 
lated to  so  many  different  phases  of  the  life 
with  which  its  readers  are  best  acquainted, 
and  to  the  things  with  which  they  are  mostly 
concerned.  These  articles  have  had  a  per- 
sonality back  of  them,  and  about  them,  that 
has  brought  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  all 
who  have  read  them.  The  paper  has  been 
individualized.  It  has  more  truly  repre- 
sented all  the  interests  in  which  the  under- 
graduates and  alumni  should  be  interested, 
than  any  publication  of  the  kind  I  have 
known. 

You  have  easily  won  the  place  on  the 
roll  of  honor,  that  has  been  accorded  you 
in  the  College  world.  More  than  this,  you 
are  entitled  to,  and  deserving  of,  the  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness  of  every  person  who 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  University 
and  in  following,  from  day  to  day,  the 
progress  of  that  development,    for  the  splen- 


did manner  in  which  you  have  given  it  to  us 
in  the  columns  of  the  "Lantern." 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  offer  this 
word  of  congratulation  on  behalf  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  to  assure  you  of 
the  high  appreciation  with  which  the  gen- 
erous contributions  you  have  made  to  the 
year's    record,    have    been    received. 

With  my  kindest  regards  for  yourself  and 
your  associates,  and  my  best  wishes  for  your 
continuing  success,    I   rema'n 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lowry  F.  Sater. 


June  9,  1915. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Carran, 

67  West  Tenth  Avenue, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the 
honors  that  have  come  to  the  University 
during  the  year,  I  know  of  none  that  could 
have  added  more  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
closing  festivities  than  the  championship 
which  you  have  just  won. 

This  splendid  work  on  your  part  gives  the 
University  an  enviable  place  in  the  Western 
Conference.  It  will  undoubtedly  inspire 
other  members  of  the  different  athletic  teams, 
to  greater  efforts  in  their  respective  lines,  in 
order  that  the  University,  in  the  other  fields 
of  contest,  may  not  appear  to  disadvantage 
from  the  high  standard  which  you  have  set 
in  tennis.  You  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
credit.  With  the  same  effort  and  sustained 
attention,  on  the  part  of  the  other  athletics, 
that  you  have  shown  in  your  line,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  Ohio  State  should  not 
hereafter  loom  large  in  the  records  of  the 
We=tern    Conference. 

P'ease  understand  that  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation shares  equally  with  the  under- 
graduates in  this  victory  and  joins  with  them 
heartily  in  wishing  you  further  and  greater 
successes. 

Very   sincerely   yours, 

Lowry  F.  Sater. 
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Dr.  Edgar  Nelson  Transeau,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Southwestern  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  111.,  comes  to  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity next  year  as  professor  of  plant  phys- 
iology. He  holds  his  doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  is  a  graduate  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Pennsylvania,  and 
attended  Chicago  University. 


LPoi'lB;?  £3"U'D  i©  Jrl  c/XJ.3  B 

Orville  House,  '16,  Ohio  State  University 
team's  first  baseman,  during  the  past  season 
proved  himself  to  be  the  most  valuable  of- 
fensive player  and  has  been  awarded  the 
Frank  P.  Potter  run-maker's  cup.  His  rating 
was  .1242.  Third  Baseman  Canaga  was 
second  with  .1114;  Outfielder  Graf  third, 
with  .1069;  Outfielder  Sam  Robison  fourth, 
with  .1045,  and  Catcher  Jones  fifth,  with 
.1018.  House  lives  at  Genoa,  Canaga  at 
Scio,  Graf  at  Hamilton,  Robison  in  Colum- 
bus and  Jones  at  Martins  Ferry. 

Last  year  the  trophy  was  won  by  Sidney 
Mix,  the  captain  of  this  year's  team. 


The  managers  of  The  Daily  Lantern  for 
the  next  school  year  were  announced  as  fol- 
lows by  Professor  Joseph  S.  Myers  of  the 
department  of  journalism: 

Editor-in-chief,  A.  Bernard  Bergman, 
'16,  of  Chillicothe. 

Business  manager,  Fletcher  D.  Richards, 
'16.   of  New  Philadelphia. 

The  selection  of  issue  editors,  assistant 
business  manager  and  circulation  manager 
w:'!  be  made  during  the  summer. 


ZF©ta  ISi-issa1  LTisappttoftg-fl 

John  Kaiser  of  Marietta,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  February  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University,  has  been  reappointed  by 
Governor  Frank  B.  Willis.  The  new  term 
is  for  seven  years  and  expires  April  29, 
1 922.  The  short  term  for  which  he  was 
originally  appointed  expired  May  1  3. 


While  his  classmates  were  receiving  their 
diplomas,  William  Fitzsimmons,  Jr.,  arts 
'15,  was  dying  in  a  Wheeling  hospital.  His 
death,  which  was  due  to  cerebral  meningitis, 
occurred  at  12:50  p.  m.  June  16,  just  when 
the  bugle  sounded  the  close  of  commence- 
ment. His  home  was  in  Moundsville,  W. 
Va.  He  was  25  years  old.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  coal  business 
in   Moundsville. 


IF'ows  lK®ys>  in  Dub  T'HT&Tly 

Miss  Margaret  Amanda  Knight,  M.  A., 
'15,  has  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Miss  Knight  is  the  fourth  member  of  her 
family  to  receive  this  degree.  Her  father, 
George  W.  Knight,  received  it  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  her  mother  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Adelaide  Knight,  from  Vassar. 
Four  such  honors  in  one  family  present  a 
situation,  possibly  without  parallel.  Mem- 
bership in  the  local  chapter  was  also  con- 
ferred upon  Lee  Irwin  Smith  of  Columbus, 
engineering  student,  who  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  this  year. 


TsaaMs  C^mimpfiDLfisMp  W©3i 

Charles  A.  Carran,  '16,  of  Cleveland, 
who  won  for  Ohio  State  the  tennis  college 
championship  of  the  State  turned  the  same 
trick  for  the  Western  Conference  by  beating 
Bennett  of  Chicago  on  the  latter's  grounds 
June  1,  the  score  being  6-1,  1-6,  6-3,  6-2. 
This  is  the  first  championship  for  Ohio  State 
in  the  estern  Conference  in  two  years. 
Charles  H.  Farber,  '94,  Columbus  tennis 
champion,  has  been  acting  as  University 
coach  all  spring,  deserves  much  credit  for 
developing  Carren  into  a  champion. 

Carran  won  the  Ohio  State  championshiD 
on  June  1  1  by  winning  from  Alfred  T. 
Zuck.  He  won  from  Zuck,  6-4,  4-6,  6-4, 
6-3.  Carran  was  elected  captain  of  the 
1916  tennis  team. 


Ohio  State  won  from  Capital  on  latter's 
grounds  May  31,   13  to  5. 

Ohio  State  won  from  Otterbein  on  latter's 
grounds  June    11,  5  to  2. 

Ohio  State  lost  to  Oberlin  at  Oberlin  June 
12,   10  to  9. 

Ohio  State  lost  to  O.  W.  U.  at  Delaware 
June    14,   7  to  4. 

Ohio  State  won  from  Muskingum  on  lat- 
ter's grounds  June   1  7,  2  to  0. 
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Professor  George  R.  Twiss,  '85,  of  the 
department  of  principles  and  practice  of 
education  was  married  on  June  28  to 
Blanche  Marie  Olin,  daughter  of  O.  E.  Olin, 
professor  of  economics,  and  vice  president 
of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron.  The 
wedding,  a  quiet  one,  took  place  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Akron.  After  the 
ceremony  the  couple  started  on  a  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  spending  five  weeks  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  through  the  Grand  Canyon  region  of 
Utah  and  Arizona,  in  conjunction  with  a 
party  of  friends.  They  will  resume  the  route 
by  rail  from  Lund,  and  proceed  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diago  via  the  Salt  Lake 
route  and  from  thence  to  San  Francisco, 
where  they  will  be  during  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Mr. 
Twiss  and  Miss  Olin  are  both  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Science  Institu- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  August  20.  The 
former  will  discuss  the  condition  of  physics 
and  manual  training  and  the  latter,  special 
science  for  girls  in  rural  schools.  About 
August  27  they  will  resume  their  journey, 
proceeding  to  Seattle  and  thence  by  water  to 
Vancouver,  returning  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  On  their  return  they  will  go  to 
housekeeping  in  Columbus,  near  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Miss  Olin  graduated  with  the  degrgee  of 
Ph.B.  from  Buchtel  College  (now  Akron 
University)  and  after  a  year  of  graduate 
work  at  Ohio  State  and  a  year  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  took  the  degree  in  home 
economics  from  the  latter  institution.  She 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of 
Akron,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Tech- 
nical School  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  an-'  is 
now  State  Demonstrator  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  connection  with  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wyoming  at 
Laramie. 


The  marriage  of  George  C.  Fairbanks, 
'11,  and  Helen  Bertram  Smith  took  place 
in  the  Broad  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Colum- 
bus, June  5,  Rev.  H.  W.  Kellogg  officiating. 
One  thousand  guests  were  present.  The 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Nelle  Fairbanks  of 
Springfield,  sister  of  the  bridegroom;  Miss 
Emily  Church  Benham,  Miss  Florence 
Callis,  Miss  Helen  Clark  and  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Shepherd.  Newton  Hamilton  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  was  best  man,  and 
the  groomsmen  were  Fred  G.  Sellers,  of 
Springfield;  Alan  Bronson  Smith,  of  Chi- 
cago; Francis  J.  Wright,  of  Lancaster,  and 
Carl  F.  Griffith.  John  G.  Belknap,  Ralph 
W.  Hover,  William  G.  Benham,  Jr.,  E. 
Thirlestane  Benham  and  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Allister were  ushers.  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  his 
bride  will  reside  in  Indianapolis.  The  bride- 
groom is  connected  with  the  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Rev.  J.  Knox  Montgomery,  president  of 
Muskingum  College  at  New  Concord,  offi- 
ciated at  the  wedding,  June  24,  of  Mar- 
guerite Davidson,  '12,  and  Professor  Earl 
Bryant  at  the  residence  of  the  parents  of 
the  bride-elect,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Davidson,  in  East  Long  street.  The  bride 
was  head  of  the  department  of  home  econom- 
ics at  Muskingum  College  two  years.  Pro- 
fessor Bryant  is  head  of  the  department  of 
biology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kiefer,  100  Starr 
avenue,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Hoyland  Jahne,  to  Edmond 
Nitschke  Yantes,  '15,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  W.  Yantes,  46  Smith  Place.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  noon  Tuesday, 
June  8,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Mrs.  Yantes  was  a  freshman  in  the  college  of 
arts  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  couple 
are  at  home,   198  East  Lane  avenue. 

Albert  M.  Calland,  second  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio  and  former  assisting 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Franklin  county,  was 
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married  June  1 2  to  Marie  Miller,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Miller,  830  Bruck 
street,  Columbus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calland 
will  be  at  home  at  490  Alden  avenue,  the 
residence  of  the  bridegroom's  mother,  Mrs. 
Cena  Calland.  Mr.  Calland  was  an  Ohio 
State  law  student,   1909-10. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Zimmerman,  845 
West  Mound  street,  Columbus,  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter  Helen,  to  Donald 
E.  McCampbell,  of  Plain  City,  which  was 
celebrated  Jan.  1  7,  in  Newport,  Ky.  Mr. 
McCampbell,  who  was  a  sophomore  in  the 
college  of  arts  at  Oh'o  State  University,  has 
a  position  in  Buffalo,  where  Mrs.  McCamp- 
bell will  join  her  husband  in  the  fall. 

Miss  Letty  May  Whims,  '09,  and  Gail 
L.  Hesse,  '  1 0,  were  married,  June  1 6,  at 
the  heme  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  A.  K. 
Whims,  1969  North  Fourth  Street,  Colum- 
bus. The  bride,  for  three  years  following 
her  graduation,  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Lodi.  The  bridegroom,  a  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hesse,  of  Fourteenth 
avenue,  is  a  Columbus  attorney. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage  of 
Robert  H.  Seeds  ex-' 13,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Seeds,  861  Wilson  Avenue, 
and  Martha  Schumm,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Schumm  of  Circleville.  The 
ceremony  took  place  December  26  in  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  Mr.  Seeds  is  located  in  Colum- 
bus at  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Helen  K.  Taylor  ex-'  1  7  and  Pearl  S. 
Miller  ex-' 12  were  united  in  marriage  June 
2  by  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  The 
wedding  ceremony  took  place  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Taylor  of  Bryden 
Road. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  reside  at  1317 
Bryden  Road. 

John  W.  Kyle  of  Youngstown,  '15,  and 
Miss  Esther  Martha  McNeil,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  McNeil,  were  united 
in  marriage,  June  1 6,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  55  West  Maynard  avenue, 
Columbus.  After  September  I  they  will  be 
at  home  on  a  farm  near  North  Jackson. 

Harold  A.  Henry,  '08,  and  Arline  C. 
Hatch,  '11,  were  married  June  20  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred    S.    Hatch,    2162    Indianola    avenue, 


Columbus.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  is  Fenton,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Henry 
is  chemist  for  a  cement  company. 

Helen  Hollister,  '12,  and  Joshua  Holmes 
Vogel,  '12,  were  married  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  at  Hachiman,  Omi,  Japan.  Th°y 
are  members  of  an  architectural  firm  which 
supports  an  independent  mission  at  Hachi- 
man. Both  took  degrees  in  architecture  at 
Ohio   State. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Kirk 
Donehoo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
McCreery  Donehoo  of  Ben  Avon  Heights, 
Pa.,  to  Glenn  Edwin  Stoltz,  '09,  of  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa.,  took  place  June  1  in 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Stoltz,  Gettys- 
burg, O.,  parents  of  the  bridegroom,  were 
present,  accompanied  by  their  daughter,  Miss 
Mabel  Stoltz  and  their  son,  Gale  Stoltz. 
Mr.  Stoltz  and  his  bride  live  in  Wilkinsburg. 
Mr.  Stoltz  is  a  Westinghouse  electrical  en- 
gineer. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Siebert,  259  Nineteenth  avenue,  Columbus, 
their  daughter,  Ruth  Murray  Siebert,  '13, 
was  married  May  29,  to  George  B.  Crane, 
'13,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Crane, 
24  East  Third  avenue. 

Mr.  Crane  and  his  bride  are  at  home  at 
79  Brighton  Road,  Clintonville.  Mr.  Crane 
is  connected  with  the  agricultural  extension 
department. 

William  L.  Slate,  Jr.,  '09,  and  Edna 
Elizabeth  Jackson  announce  their  marriage, 
June  1  6,  at  Plymouth  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Mr.  Jackson  is  located  at  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.,  as 
agronomist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Miller,  of 
Cambridge,  O.,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter  Edna  Mae  to  Karl  McCortle 
Cosgrove,  '11,  on  Tuesday,  June  8.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  is  city  engineer  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Arthur  McCord, 
of  Chicago,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Mary  Campbell,  to  Coleman 
Brand  Ross,  '10,  May  12.  Their  home  is 
at  Urbana,  Ohio. 
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A  July  wedding  will  be  that  of  Irene 
Pease,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Pease,  of  Columbus,  and  Karl  F.  Dunkel, 
'13,  of  Maugapuck,  Conn. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Florence  Collins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Collins  of  Worthington,  and 
Dr.  Alva  C.  Stein,  '11.  The  bride-elect  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Columbus  schools. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Mattie  Hemp, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Hemp 


of  Hamilton,  O.,  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Shuler, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Shuler, 
'08,  of  Hamilton  has  been  announced. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Marguerite  Neff,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Neff  of  Derby,  and 
Charles  Bennett  Timmons,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Timmons  of  New  Holland.  Mr. 
Timmons,  a  former  Ohio  State  University 
student,  will  take  his  bride  to  live  in  Por- 
tales,  N.  M.,  where  he  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition as  principal  of  the  high  school. 


MmSa 


To  H.  H.  Bailey,  '10,  and  Mrs.  Bailey, 
a  daughter,  May  1 2.  "Mrs.  Bailey  is  al- 
ready planning  on  her  daughter  attending  the 
same  university  that  her  husband  attended," 
writes  Mr.  Bailey  to  The  MONTHLY. 
Their  home  is  in  Nashville  where  Mr.  Bailey 
is  with  the  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  Manage- 
ment Corporation. 

To  Osmer  C.  Ingalls,  '05,  and  Mrs.  In- 
galls  a  son,  May  27,  Columbus. 


Edward  J.  Pranke,  '11,  and  Mrs. 
Pranke  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Edward  Boiling  Pranke,  on 
December  29,  1914.  Mrs.  Pranke  was 
Katherine  Mary  Boiling  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Pranke  graduated  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing with  the  class  of  '1  1 .  He  has  since  been 
with  the  American  Cyanamid  Company  as 
agricultural  expert. 

To  lames  E.  Aleshire,  '06,  a  daughter, 
May  29,  Columbus. 


®@s$Ba§ 


Gustave  A.  Kohler,  ex-'04,  died  June 
10  at  Chililcothe,  O.  About  four  years 
ago,  while  hastening  to  board  a  car,  he 
slipped  on  the  icy  street,  supposedly  injur- 
ing the  ligaments  back  of  his  left  knee  joint. 
This  caused  considerable  pain  and  difficulty, 
for  a  tumor  began  to  form,  but  this  was  re- 
duced after  a  few  months  of  medical  atten- 
tion. However,  in  the  spring  of  1913  the 
tumor  increastd  in  size  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved. After  remaining  in  the  hospital 
over  a  month  he  was  able  to  be  about  with 
the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  was  soon  back  at 
his  work. 

Just  one  year  later,  March,  1914,  a  sar- 
coma in  the  soft  form  appeared  on  the  same 
knee,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  the 
leg,    but    after    only    a    few    weeks    he    was 


again  about  his  work.  He  seemed  to  gain 
in  health  but  this  was  only  apparent.  Again 
one  year  elapsed  until  he  was  forced  to  enter 
the  Cleveland  hospital  for  six  weeks,  after 
which  he  was  brought  home  to  Chillicothe, 
where  after  ten  days  he  was  relieved  of  his 
suffering  by  death. 

Mr.  Kohler  was  born  in  Chillicothe, 
February  7,  1 880.  He  was  in  the  Ohio 
State  College  of  Engineering  from  1900  to 
1902,  after  which  he  was  with  the  Osborn 
Engineering  Company  of  Cleveland,  and 
later  was  in  the  office  of  the  city  engineer 
of  Cleveland.  Since  1910  his  home  had 
been  in  Lakewood. 

William  S.  Coy's  father,  George  E.  Coy, 
died  June  24,  in  Coumbus. 
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Arthur  Cunningham  is  now  living  at  Hol- 
land,  Mich. 

'83 

Isaac  N.  Keyser  is  principal  of  schools 
at  Urbana,  O. 

*85 

William  R.  Malone,  president  of  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  New  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chicago,  Sunday, 
June  2 1 ,  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World.  In  his  address 
he  said:  "Advertising  organizations  founded 
on  truth  are  aids  to  the  church.  The  press 
not  only  conveys  ideas,  it  generates  them. 
The  printing  press  conquers  where  the  sword 
has  failed." 

Jacob  L.  Sheperd  is  practicing  mining 
engineering  in  Sonora,   Mexico. 

*86 

George  Smart,  editor  of  the  Iron  Trade 
Review  of  Cleveland,  has  a  fine  piece  of 
work  to  his  credit  in  the  way  he  handled  the 
decision  of  the  Steel  Corporation  case.  The 
two  opinions,  making  95,000  words,  were 
received  in  his  office  one  Saturday  morning. 
He  edited  all  the  copy  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, and  all  the  type  was  set  Monday  morn- 
ing. By  6  o'clock  Monday  evening  48 
pages  were  ready  for  the  press  room,  and 
were  printed  Tuesday.  The  whole  paper 
was  printed  and  mailed  by  6  o'clock  Wed- 
nesday. 

'88 

William  T.  Morrey,  who  is  president  of 
the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  of 
New  York  City,  has  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library  H.  S.  T.  A.  Bulletins  29- 
46,  which  contain  a  series  of  studies,  1911- 
1914,  on  "Efficiency  in  iHgh  Schools,"  in 
which  the  application  of  the  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management  to  High  School  Prob- 
lems is  discussed. 

Prof.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert  of  the  depart- 
ment of  European  history  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  at  its  recent  session  in  Ottawa.  He 
has  also  been  chosen  to  membership  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 


Prof.  Karl  D.  Swartzel  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  has  resigned  as  secre- 
tary of  the  College  of  Education.  To  fill 
the  vacancy,  Prof.  C.  L.  Arnold,  '90,  also 
of  the  department  of  mathematics,  was  elect- 
ed secretary  for  the  coming  year.  Professor 
Swartzel  has  served  in  his  present  capacity 
for  the  past  two  years,  the  customary  term 
of  office  for  the  secretary.  The  resignation 
in  no  way  affects  Professor  Swartzel's  posi- 
tion in  the  department  of  mathematics. 

*96 

Hugh  S.  Carr  is  a  consulting  engineer  in 
Cleveland,  his  address  being  918  Citizens 
Building. 

♦97 

Honoring  Dean  Homer  C.  Price,  26 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural 
College  presented  him  with  a  watch  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  June  1 2. 
Prof.  Alfred  Vivian  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
Prof.  William  R.  Lazenby  made  the  pre- 
sentation. 

'98 
John   E.   Sylvester,   Jr.,  is  doing  newspa- 
per work  at  Denver,  Col. 

'00 

Royal  A.  Abbott  is  a  physician  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  his  address  being  882  East 
Tenth   Street. 

'01 
Clerks    in    the    state    highway    department 
presented  to  J.  H.  Tilton,  retiring  chief  clerk, 
a  pair  of  gold  cuff  links,  engraved  with  the 
name  of  his   fraternity,  "Acacia." 

'02 

Frank  W.  Dodds  is  with  the  George 
Dodds  &  Sons  Granite  Company,  Xenia,  O. 

'03 

Charles  H.  Marshall  is  head  draughts- 
man on  by-products  apparatus  for  the  H. 
Koppers  Company,  5  1  1  Wood  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Arthur  E.  Clagett  is  principal  of  the 
Parker  High  School,  Dayton. 
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'05 

Oscar  Kuenzel  has  been  with  the  Green 
Fuel  Economizer  Company,  90  West 
Street,  New  York,  for  the  pas!  year  and  a  half. 

Elkana  E.  Finney  is  a  pure  bred  stock 
farmer   at  Cedarville,  O. 

Asa  E.  Ward  is  practicing  law  in  Mari- 
etta,  O. 

Edward  R.  Minns,  formerly  an  instructor 
in  Cornell  University,  is  now  a  county  agri- 
culturist in  New  York  state. 

Frederick  L.  West  is  a  real  estate  dealer 
in  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 

James  C.  White  is  the  manager  of  a 
horse  breeding  farm  near  Delaware,  O. 

'06 

Clarke  K.  Harvey,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  associated  with  Harry  J.  Lewis, 
civil  engineer,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Crafton  (Pa.) 
high  school.  Mr.  Harvey  is  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Ohio  State  Association. 

George  T.  Snyder  is  making  a  specialty 
of  sheep  farming  at  Monroeville,  O. 

Garfield  J.  Wilder  is  secretary  of  The 
American  Lime  &  Limestone  Association, 
Hartman   Building,   Columbus. 

Frank  D.  Heckathorn  is  a  nursery  in- 
spector for  the  state  department  at  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Francis  L.  Allen,  is  a  livestock  farmer 
near  Van  Wert,  O. 

Ray  C.  Doneghue  is  head  of  the  agro- 
nomy department  of  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Herman  F.  Loechler,  formerly  of  Kan- 
sas City,  is  now  electric  salesman  for  the 
Standard  Motor  Car  Company  of  Columbus. 

'07 

Carlton  J.  Koontz  is  engaged  in  farming  at 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Whedon  S.  Harriman  is  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant in  postcards  in  Columbus. 

Harry  R.  Dracket  is  manager  of  the  P. 
W.  Dracket  &  Sons  Company,  chemists  and 
refrigerating  engineers,  Cincinnati. 

Perry  E.  Borchers  is  a  civil  engineer, 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Stanley  W.  Brown  is  a  veterinarian  of 
Hamilton,   O. 


G.  A.  Crabb  is  adjunct  professor  of 
agronomy  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Maurice  E.  Laird  is  the  manager  of 
several  farms  near  South  Salem,  O. 

Sylvan  H.  Shawan  is  farming  at  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Edgar  C.  Richey,  formerly  dean  of  the 
agricultural  college  at  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity, is  now  professor  of  agronomy  at 
Purdue  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lineberger 
(Florence  Hite),  of  Torreon,  Mexico,  and 
Riverside,  Cal.,  are  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  M.  Rector,  91  Linwood  avenue,  Co- 
lumbus. After  taking  work  in  architecture 
in  Ohio  State,  Mrs.  Lineberger  went  to 
Mexico  to  engage  in  her  profession,  and  it 
was  there  she  met  her  husband,  who  has 
long  been  a  resident  of  that  country. 

'08 

James  L.  Edmonds  is  assistant  professor 
in   animal   husbandry,    University  of   Illinois. 

Burtrand  J.  Eno  is  veterinarian  at  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt. 

John  G.  Stewart  is  chief  draughtsman  in 
the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Althea  A.  Payne  is  teaching  at  Dan- 
ville,  O. 

Carl  S.  Walker  is  a  pharmacist  at  Sut- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Kenneth  Little  is  attorney  and  chief  dep- 
uty, probate  court,  Troy,  O. 

David  H.  James  is  practicing  law  in 
Bridgeport,   O. 

Fred  L.  Harford  is  assistant  national  bank 
examiner,   Seattle,   Wash. 

Frank  E.  Withgott  is  civil  engineer  with 
the  State  Highway  Department,  located  in 
Columbus. 

Charles  C.  Grant  is  assistant  mechanical 
engineer  with  the  Goodyear  Company, 
Akron,   O. 

Carleton  W.  Finney  is  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Boiler  Iron 
Company  of  Niles,  O. 

Lewis  E.  Epple  is  a  veterinary  inspector, 
Cleveland. 

Cecil   B.   Rush  is  recorder  in  the  division 
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of  valuation,  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,  San  Francisco. 

Golden  Clyde  Davis  is  police  court  judge 
in  Springfield,  O. 

Roland  W.  Rogers  is  a  farmer,  his  ad- 
dress being  Sta.  R,  Route   1  1 ,  Cincinnati. 

Walter  E.  Shew  is  in  the  Testing  Lab- 
oratory of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany,   Dayton,   O. 

Arthur  L.  Sherry  is  cost  accountant  in 
Cleveland. 

Ralph  B.  Wilson  of  Columbus  has  been 
elected  lecturer  in  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  Boston  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance.  At  one  time  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Tufts  College. 

Clarence  L.  Clayton  is  farm  demon- 
strator at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ivan  Steiner  is  a   farmer  at  Wooster,  O. 

Herbert  L.  Stevenson  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Motor  Supply  Company,  Phoe- 
nix,  Ariz. 

Huber  A.  Seabright  is  an  electrical  en- 
gineer at   Boise,    Idaho. 

John  M.  Handley  is  veterinary  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Harry  V.  Crosswell  is  mine  superintend- 
ent, Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Paul  McDorman  is  engaged  in  farming, 
Charleston,   O. 

William  H.  Dittoe  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  Columbus. 

Dr.  Edgar  M.  Allen  announces  the  loca- 
tion of  his  office  in  Suite  800,  Auditorium 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'09 

Grover  C.  Cline  is  a  bookkeeper,  Ash- 
ville,    O. 

Stanley  S.  Hart  is  farming  at  Campbells- 
town,  Ohio.     Livestock  is  his  specialty. 

Byron  M.  Hendrix  is  taking  chemistry 
work  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  Yale. 

Grover  C.  Long  is  in  the  draft  horse  busi- 
ness at  Cardington,  O. 

Orville  W.  Reagin  is  an  inspector  in  the 
Texas  Agricultural  College,  College  Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

'10 

Clifton  D.  Lowe  is  specialist  in  animal 
husbandry,    University   of   Tennessee,    in   co- 


operation with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  His  address  is  Carrick  Hall, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Maude  Davis  is  teaching  at  Troy,  O. 

Carroll  H.  Mount  has  removed  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Columbus,  being  with 
the  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  Management  Cor- 
poration. 

Rolland  E.  Blosser  sailed  on  May  1  5  for 
West  Africa.  His  address  is  Forminiere 
Mission,  Kasai,  Tshikapa,  Congo  Beige. 

Cecil  R.  Cline  is  superintendent  of 
schools   and  attorney  at  Athens,   O. 

Charles  H.  Decker  is  veterinary  inspector, 
located  in  Chicago. 

Harry  W.  Stertzbach  is  chief  draftsman 
of  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company, 
Columbus. 

Rodney  C.  Wilson  is  with  the  Consoli- 
dated Light  and  Power  Company,  Kewanee, 
Illinois,  as  an  engineer. 

Harley  L.  Vandament,  resident  engineer 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  wrote  to  The  MONTHLY:  Will 
not  be  able  to  attend  any  of  the  events  of 
commencement  week,  but  should  like  to  do 
so,  and  hope  a  royal  good  time  will  be  had 
by  those  who  can  go.  A  short  time  ago, 
while  on  a  trip  to  Richmond,  Va.,  I 
chanced  to  meet  I.  D.  McLaughlin,  one  of 
my  C.  E.  class-mates  of  1910.  Mr.  Mc. 
is  doing  civil  engineering  work  for  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  and  is  at  present  located 
at  Berwind,  W.  Va.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  or  heard  of  Mack  since  1910 
commencement,  and  the  accidental  meeting 
was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Association  was  held  in  Ohio  Union,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, June  15,  called  to  order  by  President  Lowry 
F.  Sater,  who  asked  Rev.  G.  Glenn  Atkins,  '88, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  invoke  the  Divine  Bless- 
ing. 

DR.  ATKINS:  We  thank  Thee  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  fellowship  both  in  memory  and  hope, 
and  we  beseech  in  all  the  deliberations  of  this  As- 
sociation and  that  these  days  bring  to  us  and  this 
university,  there  should  be  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom 
and  guidance  of  Thy  Spirit.      In  His  name.     Amen. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion: It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  greet  you  at  this  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  It  is  particularly  pleasing 
at  this  time  to  see  that  the  delegation  is  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  the  older  members  of  the 
organization.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  younger  generation  will  be  in  force  before  the 
adjournment  takes  place,  but  the  wise  heads  are 
here  now.  It  is  an  evidence  of  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  those  who  know  most  what  the  Uni- 
versity is,  to  see  so  goodly  an  attendance  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Association  here  at  the  fall  of  the 
gavel.  We  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

MR.  MYERS:  First,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  annual  meeting 
elected  the  following  members  of  its  Board  of  Vis- 
itors: 

George  H.  Calkins,  Engineering,  '95,  for  term  ex- 
piring   1917. 

William  C.  Wendt,  Pharmacy,  '89,  for  term  ex- 
piring  1918. 

Dr.  Francis  C.  Wood,  Medicine,  '91,  for  term  ex- 
piring   1920. 

Emory  W.  Harvey,  Education,  '96,  for  term  ex- 
piring  1920. 

Charles  C.  Miller,  Arts,  '84,  for  term  expiring 
1920. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  printed  elsewhere 
in   this  issue. 

G.  W.  RIGHTMIRE:  I  move  the  secretary's 
report  be  approved  and  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion tendered  to  the  Secretary  for  his  activity  during 
the  past  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion of   Mr.  Rightmire.      Is  there  a  second? 

C.  W.  FOULK:  After  hearing  this  report,  my 
confidence  in  the  Secretary  is  such  that  I  feel  en- 
tirely justified  in  seconding  the  motion  suggested. 

The   motion   was   unanimously   carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  now  hear  from 
the   Treasurer   of    the   Association. 

George  H.  Mock  gave  his  report  printed  else- 
where. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Treasurer's  books 
have  been  audited  by  an  Accountant,  the  report  of 
which  is  for  your  examination  at  any  time,  showing 
the  report  to  be  correct,  and  in  this  connection  I 
wish    to    call    your    attention    to    the    balance    in    his 


hands    of    about    $1700,    which    is    about    $500    more 
than  we   had   at   this   time   last   year. 

H.  M.  MYERS:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  file. 

The    motion   was    carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  During  the  year  we  have 
had  more  or  less  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
increased  military  training  in  the  University. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  the  condition  that 
confronts  us  on  the  South  and  which  faces  us  across 
the  water,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  matter  has  loomed 
large  in  the  discussion  of  the  Association  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  expression,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  at  this  meeting,  and 
members  of  this  committee  are  Professor  Edward 
Orton,  W.  J.  Sears,  R.  D.  Mershon,  F.  M.  Ray- 
mund,  and  G.  N.  Cole.  I  will  ask  Professor  Orton 
whether  he  has  a  report  to  submit. 

PROFESSOR  ORTON:  The  committee  has 
held  one  meeting  and  has  had  more  or  less  corre- 
spondence pass  back  and  forth.  From  the  meeting 
held  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was  expected  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  conference  before  this 
meeting  began.  That  opportunity  was  unfortunately 
impossible  and  I  have  here  a  report  which  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  see  and  to  which  they  might  not  agree.  I  might 
say  we  all  reached  a  tentative  agreement  on  about 
four  points  in  our  discussion  yesterday  afternoon. 
Those  points  I  have  brought  here  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  agreed.  The  rest  of  the  report  is 
what  might  be  called  descriptive  or  analytical.  If 
it  is  the  desire  of  those  present  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  general  situation  before  reaching 
any  recommendation  in  the  matter,  or  before  reach- 
ing the  recommendation  we  agreed  on,  I  would  be 
glad  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the  members. 

Professor  Orton  gave  his  report,  to  be  printed 
later.  The  recommendations  made  in  it  are  as 
follows: 

First:  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested 
to  require  that  all  members  of  the  cadet  regiments 
shall   wear  their  uniforms  when   upon   the   campus. 

Second:  That  pending  the  provision  by  Congress 
of  additional  army  officers  on  full  pay  as  instructors, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to  employ  at 
least  one  additional  retired  officer  as  instructor,  and 
if  possible  one  officer  for  each  500  cadets,  and  pay 
for  the  same  from  the  general  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity   available    for    instruction. 

Third:  That  when  such  additional  instruction  is 
available  the  Faculty  be  requested  to  arrange  a 
more  elastic  schedule  by  which  military  drill  can 
be  taken  at  more  different  hours  in  the  day  and  more 
days  in  the  week,  to  the  end  that  the  required  mili- 
tary work  shall  interfere  with  the  convenience  of 
the  cadets   to   the  minimum  degree. 

Fourth:  That  so  soon  as  an  additional  commis- 
sioned officer  is  available  as  instructor,  the  Faculty 
be  requested  to  arrange  for  a  four-year  course  in 
mihtai-y  engineering  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the 
course  already  tentatively  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  which  course  cred- 
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its     for     advanced     elective     military     work    will     be 
granted,    applicable    toward    a    degree. 

E.  S.  WERTZ:  I  move  that  the  report  be 
adopted  and  copies  of  it  sent  to  Senator  Harding 
and  Senator  Pomerene,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the    President. 

C.  W.   BURKETT:     This  is  such  a  big,  broad, 
public    question    that    I    think   it    is    a   very    dangerous 
thing  for  this  Alumni  Association  to  consider.  There 
are    certainly    two   sides    to    this    question,    and    many 
differences    of    public    opinion    in    this    country    about 
military   instruction.      We   agree  with  Dr.  Orton   that 
the  original   Morrill   Bill   included   military   education 
and   military   training.     That   bill    can   be   interpreted 
to  me  exactly  as  Agricultural   and   Mechanical   Arts, 
not  requiring  every   student  in  this  institution   to   take 
it.      I    agree   with   Dr.    Orton    it   is   all   right   to   have 
a    course    of    military    education    in    this    institution. 
Let   the   Engineering  College   provide   such   a   course, 
but    those    recommendations,    based    upon    the    report 
of  the  committee  are  entirely  different  things.     Were 
that    report    to    be    published    and    set    out,    it    would 
arouse    opposition    and    antagonism    to    this    institution 
that    would    hurt    the    institution.      There    is    just    one 
justification    for    the    teaching    of    military    instruction 
in     this    institution    and     that    is     to    help     the    boys 
physically.      We  are  never  going  to  war.     This  insti- 
tution  was    not    established    or    the    Morrill    Bill    did 
not   intend   we   should   develop   an   institution    for    the 
training  of  military  experts.     The  Morrill  Bill  is  the 
result    of    the    activity    to    develop    Agricultural    and 
Mechanical    Arts,    and   we    are   not    going    to    let    the 
things    enter    here    that    do   not    belong   here    just    be- 
cause  jingoism   is    rampant   in   this   country.      I    know 
a  little  bit  of  public  opinion  confronting  the  country 
and   in   this   state   and    I   know    it   doesn't   approve   of 
this.      I    think   it    is    all    right    to   develop    this   course. 
If  some  of  the  boys  want  to  take  the  course  in  mili- 
tary   education,    let    them    take    it.      I    don't    believe 
public  opinion  would  disapprove   of   that  idea,   but    I 
think    this    is    going    too    far.      Military    instruction    is 
all    that   should   be   studied.      There    is   a    great   body 
in    this    country    who    oppose    this    movement    and    I 
think    the    Alumni    Association    should    not    be    called 
into   the   question.      Quite    likely    the    greater   part    of 
this    body    think    this    is    a    meritorious    movement.      I 
have    said    this    because    I    don't    want    it    to    go    out 
that  the  Alumni   Association  has  joined  the   ranks  of 
the    jingos    and    I    want    the    people    of    the    State    to 
know    there    are   some   who   disapprove    of    this   idea. 
Let    us   build    up    and    make    this    institution    great    in 
all  its  legitimate  lines  and  let  us  stand  firmly  on  that 
fundamental    foundation.      Let   us   have   more   officers 
if  needed.      Let  us  have  a  military  course  if  needed, 
but    let    us    not    require    any    more    of    the    students 
pursuing    other     courses     to     take     it     than     are     now 
taking   it. 

E.  O.  FIPPIN:  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke  some 
ihings,  and  lest  I  be  misunderstood  I  want  to  say 
I  am  one  of  the  class  who  desire  peace  at  almost  any 
price  —  not  at  any  price,  but  willing  to  go  to  any 
limit  that  is  reasonable.  The  gentleman  has  made 
three  or  four  errors  in  his  statement.  He  said  the 
land  grant  colleges  don't  put  military  training  in 
the  class  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  and 
it  isn't  expected  to  be  universal.  It  is  true  it  is  not 
in    the    class    of    Mechanical    Arts    and    Agriculture, 


but   it  is   true   it   is  expected    to  be   universal    for   the 
students,    and    I    call    attention    to    the    fact    that    the 
introduction   of    this   provision   in    the   land   grant   bill 
grew  out  of   a  very  serious  condition.     You  will   re- 
member  the   land  grant  bill   was  passed  in   '62  when 
this  country  was  in  war  and  suffering  from  the  same 
lack    of    preparedness    which    we    are    now    suffering 
from.      Dr.    Andrew    D.    White   who    went   into    this 
work    because    he    was    not    eligible    to    go    into    the 
army,    recognized    that    the    salvation    of    this    country 
lay   in  the  preparation  of  qualified   men   for   military 
service    if    it    is    necessary,     and    therefore    he    was 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  provision  that   all   the 
land  grant  colleges  should  have  military   training   for 
their   men.     That   position   has   been    reaffirmed    in    a 
recent    article    in    Everybody's    Magazine    by    Presi- 
dent  Schurman    of    Cornell.     This   country   does   not 
stand    for   military   service    for    all   its   people,   but   it 
cannot    ignore    the    fact    that    this    country    is   open    to 
danger   and   the   man  who  stands   for  unpreparedness 
is   the  man  who  must  be  asleep  because  he  is  ignor- 
ing   the    safety    of    his    country.     There    are    several 
means  we  can  take.      We  can't  have  a  regular  period 
of     military     service.      The     only     great     reserve     the 
country    can    have    is    a    reasonable    understanding    of 
military    tactics   in    the    minds   of    the    educated    men, 
who  are  represented  in  our  University  students  more 
than    any   one   else.      I    approve   heartily   of    the    rec- 
ommendations   of    this    committee    in    all    respects.      I 
recognize  the  difficulty  of  putting  many  of  them  into 
effect,   but  it   seems   to  me   we   ought    to   require    that 
every  young  man   have  some   military   training.     The 
point   for   physical   preparation   is   excellent,   but   it   is 
not    the    primary    preparation    and    does   not    get    into 
the   real    essence   of   military   preparation.      It   is   true 
there   is   a  difference   of   opinion   in   this   country,   but 
let   us    hold    the   position    of    reasonable   preparedness 
against    a    lack    of    preparation,    and    if    there    is    any 
people    who    ought    to    do    that    it    is    an    Association 
like  this.     We  need  not   fear  what  the  outcome  will 
be   if   we   are   right.      I    think   the   report   of   the  com- 
mittee is  right,  and  if  it  is  right  the  Association  ought 
to  stand   for  it. 

At  Cornell,  where  we  have  an  organization  of 
three  battalions,  they  have  up  to  the  present  time 
had  only  one  year's  military  training  because  of 
the  limitation  in  equipment.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Schurman  that  the 
Government  recognize  that  a  man  needs  a  further 
affiliation  with  military  work  to  make  him  really 
effective,  and  that  those  men  who  have  been  pro- 
ficient in  the  college  military  organizations  should 
be  given  the  privilege  of  one  or  more  years  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army  and  that  they  then 
have  the  privilege  to  retire  as  reserve  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Then  we  would  have  real 
co-ordination  and  we  would  be  doing  what  would 
prepare   this   country    for   a   great  emergency. 

DUDLEY  FISHER:  There  is  one  phase  of 
military  training  that  has  not  been  touched  by  any- 
body who  has  spoken  and  that  is  the  cultivation  of 
respect  for  authority,  as  in  our  American  homes  there 
is  comparatively  little.  When  my  boy  came  into  the 
University  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  dad 
and  went  into  the  band  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  carry 
a  gun.  When  people  get  out  into  the  world  they  are 
forgetful  of  the  authority  of  ihe  men  above  them, 
and  the  fellows  who  naturally  have  executive  ability 
Bet    to    be    the    boss    through    the    force    of    character, 
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and  the  fellows  who  have  not  that  executive  ability 
are  pretty  apt  to  lose  a  job  or  two  before  they  learn 
to  respect  the  men   above   them. 

E.  E.  CORWIN:  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  I  his  motion.  I  think  we  cannot  do 
too  much  preparation  in  time  of  peace  for  war. 
Someone  telegraphed  General  Dick,  "if  a  man  pulls 
down  (he  American  flag  what  would  we  do, "  and 
the  answer  came,  "Shoot  him  on  the  spot."  If  we 
had  been  prepared  a  little  better  our  flag  would  not 
have  been  spit  on  and  boats  sunk  as  have  been 
recently.  We  cannot  have  too  many  people  drilling 
in  the  University.  I  am  in  favor  of  drill  for  every- 
body even  if  we  do  not  go  to  war.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  war  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  running  away. 
I  am  in  favor  of  these  resolutions  every  one.  You 
can't   make   them   too  strong   for  me. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  chair  would  remind 
the  Association  that  from  his  best  recollection  of 
ihe  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  Association,  it 
is  not  within  our  power  to  declare  war  or  negotiate 
peace.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  the  re- 
port of  this  committee,  as  submitted,  will  be  of 
sufficient  benefit  to  the  instructional  force  of  this 
institution  for  this  Association  to  take  definite  action 
in    adopting    or    rejecting    it. 

MR.  ORTON:  We  should  consider  that  the 
introductory  part  of  my  report  is  more  or  less  of 
an  observation  representing  my  own  personal  ideas 
about  our  military  department  as  it  now  stands  and 
what  it  means.  I  think  the  committee  would  prob- 
ably join  in  this  if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  hear 
it,  but  the  recommendations  do  not  touch  upon  the 
objection  raised  by  Mr.  Burkett.  They  do  not 
call  for  any  additional  work  or  seek  to  lay  any 
additional  duty  on  the  cadets.  They  simply  try  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  military  training  of  better 
quality  to  those  who  want  it.  Now  we  cannot  cive 
military  training  of  better  quality  to  those  who  want 
it,  because  we  haven't  the  equipment  or  men.  This 
is  a  request  to  our  Board  of  Trustees  to  try  and 
get  the  men.  We  haven't  even  asked  them  to  eet 
a  drill  hall.  We  simply  state  that  we  need  it.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  has  already  asked  the  legislature 
for  that.  We  are  simply  asking  that  the  schedule 
be  made  more — 

MR.  BURKETT:  Isn't  there  a  movement  on 
foot  to  require  the  Board  to  have  that  military  edu- 
cation? 

MR.  ORTON:  Not  through  this  committee.  I 
have  never  heard  it  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  suppose  I  am  considered  on  the  campus  the  rankest 
supporter  of  the  military  department,  and  I  have 
never  heard  that  mentioned  on  the  campus,  in  recent 
years  at  least.  What  we  want  and  what  I  think  the 
Association  should  stand  for  is  a  measure  leading 
toward  the  effective  administration  of  the  military 
training  we  have  and  have  had,  and  a  method  by 
which  those  who  want  to  can  go  further. 

The  President  then  put  the  motion  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Military  Committee,  and 
on    a   standing   vote,    the    motion    was   carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  next  Committee  we 
will  ask  to  report  is  the  Committee  on  Song  Book. 
Professor  W.  L.  Evans  is  Chairman  of  (he  Com- 
mittee. 

MR.   EVANS:      I   would   like   to  inform   the   As- 


sociation that  I  have  just  learned  that  today  is  the 
birthday  of  our  very  youthful  President  and  there- 
fore make  a  motion  that  we  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
This   from   the  Song   Book  Committee. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Prof.  Evans  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  thank  you  very  muck 
I  only  hope  in  that  connection  that  the  Committee 
will  not  sing  a  song  in  honor  of  that  motion. 

MR.  EVANS:  The  Committee  on  Song  Book 
was  appointed  about  two  months  ago.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  have  a  meeting,  but  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  through  correspondence.  I 
would  like  to  say  two  or  three  things,  because  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do.  First  of  all,  there 
are  at  present  on  hand  about  400  copies  of  the  song 
book  edited  by  C.  W.  Gayman.  Mr.  Gayman  is 
out  about  $200  on  that  venture  of  14  years  ago  and 
consequently  we  have  hesitated  how  to  proceed  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  doing 
him  an  injustice,  since  that  book  is  a  very  good  one. 
It  has  some  of  the  best  songs  of  American  colleges 
and  some  of  the  songs  quite  representative  of  Ohio 
Stale  University  at  that  time.  Furthermore,  in  view 
of  that,  we  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  hold  off  at  the  present  time  and  try  and  dispose 
of  these  400  copies  in  order  to  reimburse  Mr.  Gay- 
man for  the  very  generous  thing  he  did  at  that  time. 
Secondly,  we  would  like  to  state  lhat  the  Committee 
itself  is  averse  to  proceeding  with  this  matter  if  we 
are  asked  to  handle  the  financial  end  of  it.  We  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  willing  to  go  ahead,  provided  we 
can  arrange  the  matter  with  Mr.  Gayman  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  constitute  ourselves  an  editorial 
board  and  prepare  the  manuscript  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  material  ready  for  publication,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  handle  the  financial  end  of  it.  The 
reason  for  that  is  lhat  one  member  of  the  committee 
lived  in  Milwaukee,  another  in  Cleveland,  and  one 
in  Worlhington,  Ohio,  and  two  in  this  city,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  together. 

That  is  just  the  situation.  We  may  be  able  to 
use  some  of  the  Gayman  plates  if  we  publish  a  book 
the  same  size.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Associa- 
tion as  one  of  the  family  on  the  campus,  the  number 
of  songs  is  growing  slowly  and  splendid  things  are 
coming  out  from  time  to  time,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  incorporate  them  into  the  songs.  I 
ihink  there  is  a  chance  for  a  fine  song  book,  but  we 
will  have  to  go  on  a  stronger  financial  basis  than 
the  risk  of  the  Committee.  I  don't  want  to  put  the 
Committee  in  the  position  of  being  afraid  to  attack 
the  thing,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  take  a  financial 
risk.  A  new  song  book  would  have  to  go  three  or 
four  years,  unless  we  can  do  like  the  Makio  Board 
does,  dispose  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
but  the  Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to  campaign 
among  the  student  body.  I  would  like  to  know  hew 
(he  Association  feels,  whether  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
•n  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gayman  still  has  the 
books  on  hand.  He  gave  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  to  this  and  is  $200  out  and  whether  this  As- 
sociation wants  us  to  go  ahead  and  are  willing  to 
handle  the  financial  end  of  it,  either  through  Mr. 
Myers  or   the   financial   committee. 

G.   R.   TWISS:      Have   the  400  copies   of   which 
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you    speak    all    been    bound,    or    are    some    of    them 
unbound  ? 

MR.  EVANS:  I  think  they  are  all  bound.  That 
is,  they  are  bound  in  paper. 

MR.  TWISS:  Would  it  be  possible  to  compile 
a  supplement  and  bind  those  copies  up  in  a  perma- 
neat  binding  so  those  could  be  sold  before  the  work 
would  be  undertaken?  I  think  that  might  be  possi- 
ble and  would  be   a  good  solution. 

MR.  EVANS:  I  myself  feel  we  ought  to  get  out 
a  book  of  a  more  permanent  character  and  more  at- 
tractive, something  that  would  sell  for  a  dollar. 
do  not  know  whether  that  plan  would  work.  I 
would  hesitate  very  greatly  myself — I  think  it  should 
be  de  nova  in  getting  out  a  song  book. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Committee.  Do  you  desire  the  Com- 
mittee continued  with  power  to  report  further  along? 

D.  A.  CROWNER:  Aren't  these  plates  suit- 
able, or  if  the  size  isn't  out  of  range,  couldn't  they 
be  used  ? 

MR.  EVANS:  I  would  like  to  say,  in  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  Committee,  the  general  opinion 
is  we  would  try  our  very  best  if  we  worked  on  a 
new  song  book,  to  have  it  such  size  that  we  could 
help  out  Mr.  Gayman.  Mr.  Gayman  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  and  of  course  he  has  not  asked 
me  to  make  any  of  these  statements,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  and  help  him  out  for  the  great  spirit  he 
showed    14  or  15  years  ago. 

MR.  CROWNER:  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
inconsistent  for  this  Association  to  buy  that  property 
of  Mr.  Gayman?  Where  are  the  attrneys  here? 
Why   don't   they    answer? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  can  buy  anything  we 
want  to  if  we  have  the  money. 

MR.  CROWNER:  It  seems  to  me  that  could 
be  done,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  that  we 
pay  Mr.  Gayman  the  $200  and  take  over  the  plates 
and  printed  matter. 

MR.  EVANS:  Mr.  Gayman  told  me  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  let  us  use  the  plates  free  of  charge. 
But  he  has  $200  worth  of  printed  matter  and  that 
doesn't  include  the  plates.  I  myself  cannot  see  that 
we  ought  to  go   ahead  and  expend   all   this  money. 

MR.  RIGHTMIRE:  I  move  the  continuation  of 
this  committee  until  such  time  as  the  committee  may 
have   a  definite  report   and   recommendation   to  make. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  president  and  the 
same  was  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Is  Senator  E.  G.  Lloyd 
in  the  hall  ? 

J.  H.  GALBRAITH:  Senator  Lloyd,  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  telephoned  me 
yesterday  that  he  would  probably  be  engaged  in  a 
trial  and  would  not  get  here.  He  gave  me  no  writ- 
ten report  and  so  I  suppose  if  he  were  here  he 
would  tell  us  that  the  Committee  has  done  very 
little,  and  that  would  be  true  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  think  we  had  no  formal 
session  of  the  Committee,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  was  in  session  all  the  time.  I  think  we 
owe  a  good  deal  to  Senator  Lloyd  who  was  on  the 
job  as  you  know.  Of  course  you  know  the  results 
so  far  as  the  legislation  initiated  by  the  University 
is  concerned.      It  centered   almost  entirely  in  what   is 


contained  in  the  appropriation  bill  and  we  received 
more  than  ever  before.  The  Governor,  after  the 
adjournment,  vetoed  two  of  the  items  in  the  bill. 
The  trouble  is  to  get  men  who  are  not  residents  to 
see  the  situation  as  to  the  increase  in  values  of  prop- 
erty. If  the  University  needs  this  land,  and  I 
believe  it  does,  it  cannot  get  it  too  quickly.  My 
memory  goes  back  to  when  we  could  get  farm  land 
south  of  the  University  and  many  younger  remem- 
ber when  we  could  get  it  east.  Now  there  is  just 
one  place  it  can  be  gotten  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  go.      We  will   get   this   land. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  the  re- 
port as  submitted  by  Mr.  Galbraith.  The  chair  is 
assuming  that  all  of  you  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  just  ad- 
journed as  set  forth  in  the  last  copy  of  The  Month- 
ly. What  shall  be  done  with  this  report?  In  the 
absence  of  any  expression  from  the  house,  the  Chair 
will    accept    the    report    and    continue    the    committee. 

F.  M.  RAYMUND:  If  it  be  not  out  of  order, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  in  respect  to  the  song 
books.  I  move  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to 
take  such  action  with  reference  to  purchasing  books 
and  plates  belonging  to  Mr.  Gayman,  as  the  Com- 
mittee desire,  and  the  publication  of  the  new  book, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of   this  Association. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  hear  at  this  time 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Gateway  Committee,  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Siebert.  Professor  Siebert  is  the  old 
original  patriarch,  and  I  hope  the  deference  will  be 
paid  him  that  his  position  in  the  Association  re- 
quires. 

MR.  SIEBERT:  I  want  to  say  in  the  first 
place  that  our  distinguished  President  is  wrong  with 
regard  to  his  statement  that  I  am  chairman  of  this 
Committee.  I  am  not  the  Chairman.  I  have  been 
the  hard-worked  secretary,  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  President 
presided  at  the  Patriarchs'  dinner,  although  not  a 
Patriarch  himself  as  you  can  readily  see,  and  ap- 
pointed this  committee,  I  suppose  it  is  only  proper 
that  I  should  respond  to  his  demand  this  morning. 
The  Gateway  subscription  list  has  reached  a  total 
of  $2558.50.  of  which  amount  $1026.76  has  been 
collected.  The  designs  for  the  High  Street  Gateway 
are  undergoing  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  architect. 
The  amount  of  money  necessary  is  about  $8,000, 
which  the  committee  reported  in  circulars  sent  out 
as  an  approximation,  something  like  $10,000,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  likely  to  be  shrinkage 
in  collecting  subscriptions  over  a  term  of  years.  So 
the  committee  really  has  the  task  of  attempting  to 
raise  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Alumni 
about  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  total 
subscription  of  $2500  I  might  say  was  subscribed  by 
60  persons,  so  we  have  a  little  over  300  still  to  hear 
from,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional sum  from  that  number.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  support  and  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  mention  this  matter  and  let  it  be 
understood  that  progress  is  being  made.  The  can- 
vass is  going  forward  from  this  time  on,  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  inform  you  every  three  or  four 
mcnths   as  to  our  results. 

THE    PRESIDENT:      You   have   heard    the    re- 
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port    of    the    Committee    of    which    Professor    Siebert 
is  not   the  Chairman.      What  shall   be  done  with   it? 
H.  M.  MYERS:      I  move  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  be    accepted    and    the   Committee    continued. 
F.    M.   RAYMUND:      I   make   that   motion. 
THE     PRESIDENT:      The     Chair     holds     Mr. 
Myers    is    not    entitled    to    be    heard,    not    being    a 
Patriarch. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  At  this  point  I  will  ask 
the  secretary  to  report  to  you  in  regard  to  a  matter 
that  was  determined  by  the  directors  at  their  meeting 
a  few  days  ago. 

THE  SECRETARY:  I  will  read  this  extract 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Directors:-  "Mr.  Matson 
moved  to  recommend  to  the  Association  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  scholarship  of  $200  on  con- 
ditions to  be  fixed  by  the  Association,  in  the  hope 
that  this  action  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar scholarships  by  individual  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.     Carried." 

R.  D.  MERSHON:  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  by  the  Associa- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  the  Association  can  establish  a  scholarship  with 
its  own  funds.  As  I  understand,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Association,  including  this  last  year,  it 
has  received  help  from  the  University.  It  seems  to 
me  until  the  Association  can  stand  on  its  own  foot- 
ing it  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  endow  scholarships  or 
incur  any  other  expense  outside  of  that  necessary 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Association  and  carrying 
on  those  activities  with  which  it  is  more  immediately 
concerned. 

MR.  SIEBERT:  May  I  ask  whether  the  schol- 
arship is  to  be  a  graduate  scholarship  or  under- 
graduate? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  should  say  an  under- 
graduate scholarship  unless  I  am  in  error.  Dr. 
Matson  is  here.      I  would  like   for  him  to  answer. 

DR.  MATSON:  It  is  my  understanding  it  was 
for  an   undergraduate   scholarship. 

MR.  SIEBERT:  The  Graduate  Council  has 
procured  a  fund  from  the  legislature  of  $10,000, 
which  enables  the  Graduate  School  to  maintain  now 
some  20  scholarships  at  $250  a  year,  and  not  less 
than  eight  fellowships  of  $500  a  year  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  My  question  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  worthy  candidates  before  the 
Graduate  School  was  about  exhausted — by  the  list 
which  was  recommended  at  a  recent  meeting  of  that 
Council. 

MR.  ORTON:  I  am  not  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  Alumni  Association  having  a  scholarship,  but 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
existing  methods  of  handling  those  things  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  either  ought  to  be  increased  to  $300  and 
made  an  undergraduate,  or  put  on  a  parity  with 
other  scholarships,  or  decreased  in  value  very  ma- 
terially and  made  to  compare  with  scholarships  given 
out  to  the  college  of  Agriculture,  which  practically 
amount  to  the  remission  of  fees.  We  had  a  schol- 
arship and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  fill  it  and 
the  amount  had  to  be  made  up  to  $500  before  we 
were   able  to   set  a  man  to  fill   it. 

R.  W.  DUNLAP:  I  move  the  matter  be  laid 
on    the    table. 


The  motion  was  put  by  the  president  and  carried. 
THE  PRESIDENT:  For  your  information,  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  Dormi- 
tory proposition,  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time,  after 
considerable  effort  and  study,  we  have  finally  worked 
out  what  we  believe  to  be  a  working  contract,  which 
we  will  take  up  with  the  University  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, under  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  two  years  ago,  looking 
toward  the  erection  of  dormitories  on  the  campus. 
It  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  frame  up  a  contract 
that  would  meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  ideas  we 
have  entertained  as  to  what  the  dormitory  should 
be,  under  the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  the  en- 
abling act  under  which  we  must  proceed.  We  are 
ready  to  meet  with  the  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University,  looking  towards  some  sub- 
stantial steps  towards  the  getting  of  money  together 
for   the  erection   of   those  buildings. 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  the  order  of  busvness 
is  wabbling  very  decidedly.  We  have  been  doing 
this  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Thompson.  Prexy 
is  now    here   and  will   speak   for   himself. 

DR.  THOMPSON:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
want  to  say  this  is  one  more  wabble  in  the  program. 
Let  me  simply  and  briefly,  in  the  limited  time  at 
my  disposal  and  yours,  offer  a  few  statements  that 
grew  out  of  our  experience,  with  the  legislature  and 
the  appropriation  beginning  July  I,  1915.  The  leg- 
islature has  adjourned  and  made  its  appropriations 
for  two  years,  and  it  is  not  without  the  wish  that 
it  will  stay  adjourned  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
to   live   on   what   we  have   had  provided    for   us. 

In  a  preliminary  way,  I  want  to  say  in  24  years 
of  experience  with  legislatures  and  legislative  mat- 
ters, I  have  never  been  treated  with  greater  consid- 
eration than  I  have  been  this  year.  I  have  never 
seen  committees  more  courteous  and  more  sympathetic 
and  more  desirous  of  being  intelligent.  I  have  never 
seen  committees  that  had  fewer  dabs  of  war  paint 
or  a  more  docile  set  of  men.  We  didn't  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  all.  They 
came  up  here  and  we  gave  them  a  good  lunch  and 
they  got  back  ahead  of  schedule  time  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  What  was  done  by  the  house  was 
agreed   to. 

The  legislature  provided  for  two  new  buildings, 
for  home  economics  and  new  shops.  It  may  be 
said  in  going  into  the  question  of  new  buildings, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  there  always, 
but  I  am  long  enough  at  the  job  to  know  that  doc- 
tors disagree  even  though  they  be  doctors  of  Philos- 
ophy. Some  of  them  ihoueht  we  ought  to  have  a 
woman's  gymnasium  and  some  an  armory  for  the 
men,  and  some  additions  to  the  chemistry  building, 
and  some  an  arts  building  and  some  a  building  for 
mechanical  engineers  and  some  for  dairying  and  some 
other  things.  These  things  are  all  good.  There  is 
not  one  of  those  things  that  doesn't  have  my  cordial 
support  and  approval.  I  think  if  we  had  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  we  could  spend  it  all  to  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee,  but 
we  cannot  have  so  much  at  any  one  time.  On  this 
matter  the  budget  committee  disagreed  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  made  recommendations  in 
opposition  to  those  made  by  the  trustees.  These 
were  all  printed  and  discussions  were  held  concern- 
ing these  matters,  and  on  the  buildings  allowed  us 
they  eave  us  exactly  what  we  wanted   for  the  build- 
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ings.  That  shows  that  our  architects  have  been 
careful  in  their  estimates.  They,  however,  finally 
stopped  with  the  two  buildings  I  have  named.  That 
will  be  the  order  for  the  next  two  years,  but  we 
are   quite  sure  we  shall   repeat  our   requests. 

The  primary  and  fundamental  thing  was  to  ask 
more  money  for  salaries.  I  said  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee that  if  there  was  one  thing  we  got  1  hoped 
it  would  be  money  for  salaries.  This  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  the  meeting  last  year  had  given  expres- 
sion on  that  thing  in  response  to  statistics  were  fur- 
nished. We  will  now  have  a  total  of  74  men  whose 
salaries  are  $2500  a  year  or  more.  When  you  con- 
sider that  a  few  years  ago  the  maximum  salary  was 
$2250  in  this  institution,  I  think  you  will  realize  we 
have  made  some  real  progress  in  the  matter  of  sal- 
aries. You  realize  this  matter  is  the  most  happy 
experience  I  have  had,  to  put  these  salaries  on  that 
basis.  You  cannot  make  a  big  man  by  giving  a 
big  salary,  but  when  a  man  is  drawing  a  salary  of 
$3,000  it  is  up  to  him  to  prove  his  merit  in  the  edu- 
cational world,  and  if  he  doesn't  do  it  he  ought  to 
relinquish  it.  I  am  speaking  very  frankly  about  this, 
but   I   am  speaking  just  as   I    feel. 

While  these  salaries  are  not  large  or  not  exces- 
sive, they  are  respectable.  I  think  this  information 
will  make  as  much  good  will  as  anything  else,  and 
there  are  men  who  oucht  to  be  on  the  $2500  list  that 
will    inevitably    go    there. 

The  University  has  passed  through  its  largest  year 
from  the  standpoint  of  students.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  new  lines  of  venture  in  departments  and 
colleges  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  larger 
things  we  have  in  mind.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
subdivide  departments  and  offer  new  courses  and 
extend  new  instruction.  This  tendency  arises  out 
of  the  desire  of  people  to  see  their  own  subject 
flower  and  blossom  and  come  to  its  ripe  reward. 
There  are  many  things  that  make  that  a  very  natural 
tendency  and  a  man  is  apt  to  think  if  he  doesn  t 
divide  his  subject  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  his  associates  and  may  be  criticised  for  not  do- 
ing so. 

We  have  spent  a  good  deal  more  money  on  medi- 
cine than  we  promised.  I  think  it  is  the  best  year 
the  College  of  Medicine  has  ever  had  since  it 
started.  After  next  year  both  medical  colleges  will 
be  on  the  same  academic  basis.  We  are  subject  to 
criticism  for  our  work  in  medicine  by  people  on  the 
outside,  with  some  justice  and  some  injustice.  Dr. 
Pritchell  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  had  written  a 
report  on  the  situation  of  medical  schools  in  nOhio 
and  at  my  i  nvitation  he  came  here  and  spent 
two  days.  We  had  a  long  interview  on 
the  subject  of  medicine  and  had  a  very  satisfactory 
conference,  and  he  said  before  he  went  away  he  had 
traveled  a  good  deal  but  had  never  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  uniformly  higher 
character  and  standards  than  the  Trustees  of  Ohio 
State  University,  and  what  he  printed  in  his  re- 
vised report  was  much  less  drastic  than  the  former 
one. 

This  institution  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  It 
o'jfht  never  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  ough*  to 
be  a  growing  institution.  We  will  have  our  troubles 
and  disappointments  and  triumphs  and  victories,  and 
the  fine  thing  is  being  here  where  we  can  apply  and 
encourage    real,    sound    scholarship    and    make    some 


effort  to  advance  scholarship.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
it  can  be  safely  said  the  University  is  stronger  than 
ever  before  in  the  affections  of  the  people  and  has 
rendered  more  service  and  a  higher  degree  of  serv- 
ice than  ever  ebfore.  Our  boys  and  girls  go  out  over 
the  state  and  I  have  had  hundreds  of  testimonials  say- 
ing they  are  rendering  real  service  for  the  education 
they  have   received. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  graduate  800  people,  the  larg- 
est class  that  has  ever  gone  out.  We  shall  soon  be 
sending  out  a  thousand.  We  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  are  bound  to  show  our  own  character  and 
efficiency.  The  University  of  Michigan  and  Ohio 
State  University  are  the  only  two  Universities  that 
came  out  this  year  without  being  criticised  by  the 
legislatures.  Illinois  got  its  levy  after  a  sharp  fight. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  was  cut  $682,000  in 
maintenance.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  was  cut 
three-quarters  of  a  million  and  all  building  appro- 
priations cancelled.  Iowa  has  been  criticised  sharp- 
ly. In  other  words,  all  over  the  country  there  is  a 
wave  of  retrenchment  and  reform  and  criticism  about 
these  things.  It  may  strike  us  after  a  while,  but 
up  to  date  we  have  been  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  legislature  and  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  it  behooves  us  to  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  generosity  with  which  we  have 
been  treated.  We  will  have  more  money  and  better 
facilities  and  better  salaries,  and  that  situation  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  encouragement  to  those  familiar 
with   it   in   the   past. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  very  short  breakfast,  and 
I  know  it  is  lime  for  luncheon.  I  am  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  be  here  this  morning  at  this  secret  con- 
clave. I  am  an  outsider.  I  don't  belong  to  you, 
but  if  any  of  the  alumni  want  to  ask  any  questions 
I  should  be  glad  to  show  you  that  a  President  can 
flunk  in  the  presence  of  alumni  as  students  in  the 
presence   of   the   faculty. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  sincerity  of  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand  is  always  shown  by  his  willingness 
to  subject  himself  to  cross-examination.  If  any  one 
has  any  question  about  which  they  want  further  in- 
formation,   Dr.   Thompson   is   here   to  answer   it. 

There  being  no  questions,  unfinished  business  was 
called. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Last  winter  a  member- 
ship cup  campaign  was  begun  under  the  direction 
of  W.  F.  Bissing,  First  Vice  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,   from   whom    I    have   the   following   letter: 

"The  cup  committee  for  increase  in  membership 
has  decided  to  postpone  the  giving  of  the  cup  until 
next  year.  The  returns  of  increased  membership 
this  year  did  not  warrant  the  delivery  of  the  cup 
this  commencement.  The  committee  hopes  that  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  membership  will  be  given 
serious  consideration  and  earnest  effort  by  the  in- 
coming administration  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Association.  If  each  member  will 
merely  ask  another  eligible  to  join,  the  problem  will 
be  solved.  We  don't  merely  want  more  lawyers  and 
more    doctors,    but    more    Arts   men    and   engineers. 

"Yours  for  3500  members  by  June   1,   1916, 

"W.  F.  Bissing, 
"Chairman   Cup   Committee.  ' 

THE  PRESIDENT:  As  you  may  recall,  some 
three  or   four  years   ago  one  of  our  friends  and   fel- 
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low  members,  F.  E.  Pomerene,  donated  a  cup  to 
be  presented  each  year  to  the  class  showing  the 
largest  attendance  on  this  annual  session.  The  award 
of  that  cup  to  the  class  deserving  it  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  appointed  each  year  to 
poll  the  attendance  and  report  at  the  luncheon.  In 
accordance  with  that  custom  the  chair  will  appoint 
B.  A.  Eisenlohr,  Renick  W.  Dunlap  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.    Meade. 

We    are   now   ready   for   the   tellers. 

Mr.  Rightmire  then  made  the  following  report  as 
to  officers   elected: 

For    President 

Clarence  D.  Laylin,  '04 

For    First    Vice    President 

Dr.   Ernest   Scott,   '97 

For  Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Sara  E.  Herrick   Thompson,   '02 

For   Treasurer 

George  H.  Mock,  '91 

Director  for  Term  Expiring    1916 

Miss  Josephine   Matthews,   '12 

Director  for  Term  Expiring   1817 

Dr.   George   H.   Matson,   '92 

Director  for  Term  Expiring    1919 

John   Howard  Galbraith,  '83 

Director   for  Term  Expiring    1920 

Lowry   F.  Sater,   '95 

For    Member    of    Athletic    Board 

Erastus  G.  Llyod,  '01 

Ralph  W.  Hoyer,  '06 

Mr.  Rightmire  reported  also  that  all  the  amend- 
ments submitted  had  received  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority. The  tellers'  reports  were  signed  by  G.  W. 
Rightmire,  '95;  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  '10,  and  V.  S. 
Smith,  '12. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  In  the  regular  order  of 
business,  provision  is  made  for  the  report  of  the 
President.  With  your  permission  the  chair  will 
ask  leave  to  print  the  major  portion  of  that  report 
and  dispose  of  it  in  two  or  three  sentences  other- 
wise. The  remarks  I  wish  to  offer  at  this  time  are 
primarily  congratulatory.  I  do  not  recall  a  time 
when  the  attendance  upon  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  has  been  so  large  as  it  is  this 
morning.  That  evidences  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Association  that  has  not  always  been  mani- 
fest. In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  congratulate 
this  Association  upon  the  co-operation  that  it  has 
had  throughout  the  year  with  the  undergraduate 
body.  I  believe  we  have  included  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  a  very  valuable  asset,  reflected  to  a  more 
or  less  degree  in  all  the  activities  of  this  Associa- 
tion this  year,  and  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  University 
we  have  had  no  finer  support,  no  better  helpers 
than  the  students  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Of 
all  those  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  towards 
securing  from  the  legislature  the  generous  appro- 
priation of  which  Dr.  Thompson  has  spoken,  I 
know  of  none  that  deserves  more  credit  than  the 
students  themselves.  They  have  perfected  an  or- 
ganization on  the  campus  and  in  the  counties  of 
the  state  and  made  themselves  felt  in  the  legisla- 
ture, so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  as  never  before. 
They    have    worked    most    industriously    and    intelli- 


gently in  making  the  University  a  greater  success. 
They  have  brought  renewed  honors  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  every  field  of  endeavor.  I  don't  believe  I 
am  going  beyond  the  fact  in  the  case  in  saying 
that  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  I  know  of  no  college 
paper  whose  editorials  and  make  up  and  contributed 
articles  and  general  high  character  and  quality  have 
approximated  that  which  the  editors  of  the  Lantern 
have  given  us  during  the  past  year.  Our  boys 
have  won  in  the  debating  contests  wherever  they  have 
appeared.  They  brought  home  all  the  honors  from 
Chicago  when  they  went  there  to  lake  part  in  the 
livestock  exhibition,  and  just  a  few  days  ago  one 
of  the  young  men,  in  a  strong,  sturdy,  systematic, 
orderly  and  heady  game,  put  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  Western  conference  by  bringing  home 
the   tennis  championship. 

So,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  we 
have  had  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
student  body  during  the  past  year.  In  saying  this, 
I  am  not,  however,  underestimating  the  help  and 
assistance,  co-operation  and  quality  of  work  that 
has  characterized  this  body.  I  can  only  wish  for 
the  incoming  administration  that  they  can  have  the 
same  support  and  assistance  that  has  been  accorded 
that  now  retiring.  It  has  been  an  easy  matter  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  year.  The  work  of  Mershon  and  Payne  and 
Storer  was  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  has  been  an 
easy  matter  to  follow  along  and  be  the  beneficiary 
of  their  efforts.  It  has  been  particularly  pleasing 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  new  honors  that 
have  come  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  One 
of  the  first  was  a  letter  to  our  good  friend  Paul 
Lincoln,  on  his  promotion  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — the 
highest  honor  within  the  power  of  that  great  body 
of  men  to  offer.  Ano'her  of  our  members  is  now 
the  State  Adjutant  General,  Benjamin  W.  Hough. 
Another  is  E.  S.  Turner,  Attorney  General,  and 
I  think  most  of  the  men  in  his  office  are  Ohio  State 
University  men.  Early  in  the  year,  Ed  S.  Wertz 
was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  and  a 
few  days  ago  the  President  appointed  Stewart  R. 
Bolin  as  the  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District.  And  our  honors  have  not  all  come  to  the 
men  as  shown  by  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
judgment  that  was  displayed  by  the  School  Board 
of  our  own  city  in  selecting  Miss  Marie  Gugle  to 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  teaching  force  of 
the  city,  and  that  Miss  Gugle  will  discharge  the 
duties  that  come  to  her  as  well  and  as  fully  as  the 
men  will  in  filling  the  places  that  have  been  given 
to  them,   there   can  be   no  question. 

And  finally,  as  perhaps  a  certain  valedictory  of 
a  great  many  things  that  have  manifested  them- 
selves during  the  year  and  that  have  evidenced 
themselves  a  little  bit  in  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing, it  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  all,  I 
am  sure,  that  another  of  our  members  has  won 
the  peace  honors  of  the  country — our  good  friend 
Glenn  Atkins.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
or  the  action  on  this  report  that  Professor  Orton, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  has  sub- 
mitted, we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  acknowledged  and  recognized  peace  advocate  of 
the   United    States. 

These    things    have    all    been    very    congratulatory 
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to  the  administration  and  I  am  sure  they  are  quite 
as  much  so  to  you.  One  of  the  things  particularly 
congratulatory  to  the  President  of  the  Association 
at  least,  is  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  surrender- 
ing this  distinctive  honor  to  a  warm  personal  friend, 
a  lawyer  of  rare  ability  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  enthusiastic  and  loyal  members  this  As- 
sociation has  ever  known.  It  is  a  very  great  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  to  me  to  turn  over  the  business  of 
this  Association  to  my  good  friend  Clarence  D. 
Laylin. 

MR.  LAYLIN:  (Taking  the  chair).  I  think 
I  can  best  illustrate  my  state  of  mind  and  possibly 
give  one  of  the  sources  of  it,  I  will  tell  you  what 
my  good  friend  Bissing  said  the  other  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  and  Secretary  and  my- 
self. It  was  a  sort  of  valedictory.  I  am  sorry 
he  couldn't  be  here  because  he  always  speaks  for 
himself.  In  bidding  us  farewell  he  said:  "Since 
this  Association  has  been  organized  it  has  made 
great  progress.  Mershon  gave  it  a  tremendous  start, 
Payne  pushed  it  along  further,  Storer  lifted  it  up 
still  higher,  but  in  Sater  it  has  reached  its  climax." 
And   then   he    looked   at   me. 

Now,  that  is  a  good  deal  the  way  I  feel  about 
it.  I  have  no  conviction  that  this  Association  has 
reached  its  climax,  but  I  feel  like  one  under  the 
burden  of  proving  the  contrary  at  any  rate.  The 
brief  history  of  this  present  organization  hust  be 
very  satisfactory,  I  am  sure,  to  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  position.  What  has  been  done 
in  so  few  years  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  I  am 
told  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  that  we 
are  in  a  healthier  condition  than  associations  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  we  like  to  think  of 
as  being  in  our  class.  That  speaks  volumes  for 
what  has  been  done  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Association  in  the  past,  and  it  makes  m:  doubly 
sensible  of  the  very  high  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  It  is  always  customary  for  any  one  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  high  honor  when  elected 
to  an  office,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  when 
*  pronounce  those  words  they  come  from  a  sincere 
mind.  I  am  sensible  of  the  high  honor  because  of 
what  I  have  mentioned  and  because,  too,  of  the 
membership  of  this  Association.  After  listening  to 
Mr.  Sater's  resume  of  the  honors  that  have  come 
to  individual  members,  the  conviction  has  forced 
itself  upon  me  that  my  constituency  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished   one. 

t    had    a    fairly    good    breakfast    this    morning,  but 

I    feel   the   need  of  a  noon  day   lunch,   so   I   will  not 

trespass    any    further    upon    your    time,    but    call  for 
new   business. 

MR.  CHUBB:  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  management 
of  Ohio  Union  and  inquire  into  the  reason  for  the 
attitude  of  the  alumni  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  that  the  alumni  representative  be  invited 
to  explain  and  that  other  people  on  the  campus 
interested    in    the    situation    be    invited. 

Samuel  G.  Osborn,  the  alumni  overseer,  declared 
his  willingness  to  have  any  kind  of  a  committee 
named,  and   the  motion  was  carried. 

MR.  SATER:  I  would  like  to  move  the  adop- 
tion  of   this   resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  University  Associa- 
tion,  in  its  annual   meeting,  June    15,  places  itself  on 


record  in  appreciation  of  the  generous  and  broad- 
minded  policy  of  the  present  general  assembly  in 
its  appropriations  for  the  University.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  institution  and  its  widening  influence 
in  the  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
liberal  expenditures  made  possible  by  the  legisla- 
ture. This  Association  indorses  the  opinion  of 
the  honored  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Thompson,  that  "The  real  problem  now 
before  us  is  not  so  much  one  of  revenue  or  income, 
as  it  is  of  careful  administration  of  our  resources, 
the  wise  expenditure  of  them,  and  a  good  degree 
of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and 
of  the  business  and  educational  divisions."  This 
Association  hopes  for  a  continued  close  relationship 
between  the  University  and  the  citizens  of  Ohio, 
and  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  Ohio  State 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  pledges  the  support  of 
its  members  in  everything  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  and  better  University. 
The    motion    was    carried. 

G.  G.  ATKINS:  There  is  something  right  in 
line  with  this  resolution  I  would  like  to  speak  of. 
It  is  almost  too  indefinite  to  be  called  new  business, 
but  I  think  the  Association  will  recognize  at  least 
the  occasion  for  asking  the  Association  to  consider 
it.  Those  of  us  who  have  known  the  University 
for  a  good  while  have  been  interested  in  a  plan 
of  campus  development  and  we  have  often  been 
asked  the  question  as  to  what  the  plan  of  campus 
development  really  is.  We  have,  I  think,  seen 
signs  that  no  one  plan  has  consistently  been  carried 
through.  We  wonder  sometimes  whether  we  are 
getting  in  beauty  such  results  as  are  proportionate 
to  the  expenditure  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
campus  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Now  what  I  have 
to  say  is  all  very  vague.  It  may  be  those  who  feel 
this  way  are  all  wrong.  I  understand  that  the 
placing  of  the  medical  group  of  buildings  is  also 
under  advisement  and  it  is  possible  that  the  medical 
buildings  will  be  placed  in  the  quarter  of  the 
campus  next  to  Neil  avenue.  Now  we  are  very 
wisely  p'anninq  to  develop  a  dormitory  system  and 
nn'hnn  is  roin"  to  do  more  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Univ-.rsitv  than  the  dormitory  system.  It  will  es- 
tablish one  phase  of  University  life  which,  it  seems, 
'•n'i  never  do  have  with  the  dormitory  outside. 
Therefore,  if  the  medical  group  is  put  over  there 
it  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  original  plan  of 
campus  development.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  way  in  which  this  Association  may 
confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  University  in 
regard  to  these  plans.  I  am  not  advocating  any 
policy.  I  am  sure  if  we  were  to  try  to  work  out 
a  scheme  of  campus  development  we  should  not 
a<~y~  find  if  we  w°re  to  undertake  to  sav  where 
a  building  should  be,  no  two  of  us  would  want 
the  building  in  the  same  place.  I  don't  know  that 
we  can  do  anything  of  this  sort,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  represent  to  the  University  authorities  that 
we  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  beauty  of  the 
University,  and  everyone  in  the  state  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  University  in  every  respect, 
and  I  wish  there  was  some  way  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Association  could  sit  down  and 
have  a  friendly  talk  and  ask  what  the  plan  is  they 
are  following  and  whether  it  represents  the  best 
that   can    be   attained    in    the   country,    and    how    they 
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are  planning  for  the  future  as  to  the  dormitories 
and  medical  buildings,  and  then  some  time  later 
come  back  and  tell  us  who  are  here  all  about  it, 
so  we  can  understand  it  better  and  offer  our  criti- 
cism— I  won't  say  it  is  criticism — and  if  we  are 
not  justified  in  feeling  that  the  best  has  not  been 
done,  we  shall  be  extremely  ready  to  apologize, 
and  if  we  find  out  that  something  bigger  is  worked 
out,  we  will  wait.  But  at  least  we  should  convey 
to  the  University  authorities  our  very  sincere  so- 
licitation about  this  which  is  vital  and  essential  to 
the  University's  life.  What  we  leave  undone  will 
be  expressed  with  all  this  campus  comes  to  mean 
through  the  years.  A  college  is  a  tremendously 
conservative  place;  four  years  make  a  generation, 
and  two  generations  make  a  tradition.  However, 
the  things  go  on  and  we  are  coming  to  care  for 
these  things.  We  don't  want  to  see  trees  cut  down 
unless  there  is  some  real  necessity.  We  like  to  see 
what  is  old  kept  as  well  as  can  be  with  the  necessity 
of  the  new.  We  know  the  development  of  a  great 
University  like  this  means  many  changes  and  we 
don't  want  any  sentiment  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  best  things,  but  we  are  extremely  solicitors 
that  it  should  qualify  itself  with  a  rare  and  fine 
beauty,  and  if  there  is  any  way  this  Association 
can  co-operate  with  the  authorities  and  convey 
that  assurance   to  (hem   I  wish  it  could  be  done. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  If  you  have  no  motion, 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  take  cognizance  of 
your    remarks    in    this    regard. 

MR.  ATKINS:  That  is  as  far  as  I  should 
care   to  go. 

MR.  WERTZ:  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
report  by  our  retiring  President  in  reference  to  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  dormitories.  I  was 
interested  for  the  reason  that  this  morning  I  drafted 
a  resolution  which  I  thought  would  cover  the  situa- 
tion. The  fact  is,  I  have  been  out  of  the  University 
15  years  and  was  in  it  four,  making  19  years. 
While  I  was  in  it  we  had  two  dormitories  and  now 
we  have  one,  and  unless  some  systematic  plan  is 
adopted  we  will  never  have  more  dormitories.  This 
plan  our  President  speaks  of  involves  the  construc- 
tion by  this  Association  of  dormitories  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds.  It  does  not  involve  the  element 
of  profit  for  the  investment.  It  deals  with  mortgages 
on  the  property  of  the  state  to  protect  the  invest- 
ment. If  there  is  no  element  of  profit,  my  judg- 
ment is  the  plan  will  not  work  out.  The  only  way 
we  will  ever  get  them  is  for  the  state  to  build  them. 
It  is  the  state's  business  to  put  those  dormitories 
here.  Our  part  is  to  provide  the  plan  and  provide 
some  committee  and  some  force  to  see  they  are 
put  here.  The  reason  we  don't  get  dormitories 
is  because  there  is  no  dean  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation for  them.  The  only  one  dormitory  you 
have  you  got  by  accident,  and  if  you  get  any  more 
you  are  fortunate.  I  have  a  resolution  here  I 
drafted  hurriedly,  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  see 
what   you    think    of    the   proposition. 

WHEREAS,  There  exists  a  great  necessity  for 
the  erection  of  dormitories  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity;   and, 

WHEREAS,  The  University  has  reached  a  re- 
markable size  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  in- 
volving   the    expenditure    of    such    large    amounts    of 


money  that  the  construction  of  suitable  dormitories 
has  been  neglected;    and 

WHEREAS,  The  building  of  such  buildings 
on  an  adequate  scale  will  involve  large  expenditures 
of  money  by  the  slate,  if  constructed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way;    and 

WHEREAS,  The  Ohio  State  University  As- 
sociation desires  to  have  commenced  the  building 
of  proper  and  sufficient  dormitories  and  to  continue 
the  same  until  completed  with  the  least  possible 
expense   to   the  slate;    therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  By  ihis  Ohio  Stale  University 
Association  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  who 
are  authorized  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  to 
prepare,  propose  and  procure  such  necessary  legis- 
lation by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
whereby  the  use  of  the  University  architects,  the 
materials  now  produced  and  manufactured  by  the 
state,  the  labor  now  controlled  by  the  state  (so 
far  as  possible)  and  such  financial  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  such  dormitories  as 
the    Ohio   State    University    needs    and    requires. 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  this  committee 
be  authorized  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  procure  suitable  and  necessary  dormi- 
tories for  the  University  in  addition  to  those  already 
taken. 

Mr.   Werlz  moved   the   adoption   of   the   resolution. 

MR.  SATER:  It  seems  to  me  this  resolution 
of  Mr.  Wertz's  is  rather  a  duplication  of  the 
powers  already  conferred  on  the  trustees  of  the 
dormitories  Association,  which  was  organized  some 
Iwo  years  ago  by  action  of  this  association.  I 
indorse  what  Mr.  Wertz  or  anyone  else  may  say 
as  to  the  building  of  dormitories,  but  I  believe  the 
plan  under  which  we  are  working  now  is  broad 
enough  and  sufficient  enough  to  give  all  the  help 
that  this  resolution  carries  with  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  such  assistance  as 
this  body  may  be  able  to  give.  I  believe  it  would 
be   a  duplication   to  adopt  this  resolution. 

MR.  WERTZ:  May  I  ask  that  that  resolution 
be  referred   to  this  committee  with  power  to  act? 

MR.  FIPPIN:  One  point,  about  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  by  state  labor.  I  am 
wondering  whether  this  association  at  this  time  is 
willing  to  place  itself  in  that  position.  I  say  that 
because  I  have  recently  been  dealing  in  stone  con- 
tracts. 

MR.  CHUBB:  A  recent  statement  in  regard 
to  laying  out  the  campus  suggested  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  some  of  our  alumni  have  architectural 
vision.  I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  with  re- 
gard to  material  made  by  the  state  and  state  labor, 
that  they  are  about  the  last  things  in  the  world 
that  will  ever  work  out  an  architectural  vision  of 
this   University. 

MR.  WERTZ:  We  have  a  department  of 
architecture  in  the  University.  From  what  I  am 
able  to  learn  there  are  men  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  architecture  of  the  State  University 
entirely  able  to  do  this  work  and  it  would  save 
the  expenditure  of  large  earnings  in  commissions 
and  fees  and  preparation  of  material.  The  state 
has  built  one  building  with  state  labor  and  is  going 
to   build    another.      The   state   of   Ohio's   capilol   was 
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built  with  state  labor,  and  what  is  the  reason  we 
could  not  adopt  a  plan  by  which  these  men  could 
be  employed  for  the  construction  of  these  buildings. 
If  this  Committee  on  Dormitories  has  some  such 
plan  that  will  bring  results,  all  well  and  good.  I 
do  not  care  to  insist  on  this  proposition.  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  have  it  referred  to  them.  What 
I    want   is   definite    results. 

MR.  FIPPIN:  I  move  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  the  part  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction by  state  labor.  It  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  a  broad  general  policy  of  construct- 
ing them  by  the  state,  leaving  that  detail  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  legislature  or  other  parties  who 
may   have    it   in    hand. 

MR.  MERSHON:  Much  against  my  wishes  I 
have  been  associated  with  this  movement  for  dormi- 
tories in  all  that  has  been  undertaken  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  say  "against  my  wishes"  and  in- 
clination, not  because  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
dormitories     supplied      through     the      efforts      of     the 


Alumni,  but  because  I  have  very  little  hopes  that 
it  will  be  carried  through  under  the  scheme  pro- 
posed. Now  I  presume  if  this  motion  or  any 
modification  is  adopted,  it  will  practically  wipe  out 
the  committee  previously  created  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  In  so  far  as  it  does  that  it  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  members 
of  one  or  two  of  these  committees  on  organization, 
I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  I  may,  that  a  plan  that 
has  met  with  great  success  is  to  appoint  as  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  man  who  proposed  the 
activities. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Fippin  was  seconded  and 
on  being  put  was  lost.  Mr.  Wertz's  motion  was 
put   by   the   President   and   carried. 

MR.  DUNLAP:  I  move  that  the  members  of 
this  Association  show  its  appreciation  to  the  retiring 
officers  by   a   rising  vote   of   thanks. 

The  motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
On  motion   the  meeting  adjourned. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  presented  to 
the   Association    meeting   on   June    15,   is    as    follows: 

One  year  ago  I  closed  my  annual  report  with 
the  statement  that  "your  secretary  takes  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future  of  the  Association."  His  optim- 
ism has  been  justified.  In  the  past  year  415  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  Association,  in- 
cluding graduates  of  the  medical  and  dental  col- 
leges, last  year's  seniors  and  a  fair  number  of  older 
graduates  and  ex-students  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  had  never  before  joined.  The  treasurer's 
report  will  show  that  the  Association  is  in  better 
financial  condition  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year.  There  has  been  an  increased  soli- 
darity of  the  organization,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  co-operation  of  the  local  associations. 
The  Monthly  published  reports  of  41  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  meetings  in  1913,  and  of  75  in  1914.  In  the 
July  Monthly,  1914  were  given  the  officers  of  41 
associations  in  Ohio  and  of  33  outside  of  the  State. 
In  June  of  this  year  we  have  record  of  61  in  the 
State,    and    of    40    outside,    a    gain,    all    told,    of    27. 

Early  last  fall  we  started  out  to  organize  the 
undergraduates  by  counties,  and  by  means  of  a 
committee  of  88  nearly  all  counties  in  the  State 
formed  students'  clubs  which  assisted  materially  in 
the  celebration  of  Ohio  State  Day,  November  27. 
This  committee  of  88  did  considerable  effective 
work  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  from  their 
counties,  and  also  assisted  in  making  Ohio  State 
Day,  February  22,  a  success.  We  believe  that  this 
organization  of  the  undergraduates  has  been  one  of 
the   outstanding   features   during   the   last  year. 

Two  called  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held, 
one  in  November  and  one  in  February.  President 
Thompson  and  all  the  deans  met  with  the  Associa- 
tion in  November,  when  a  plan  of  campaign  for  an 
increased  appropriation  from  the  legislature  was 
adopted,  especial  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  effort 
to  secure  better  salaries  for  the  instructional  force. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  celebration  of  Univer- 
sity Day,  February  22,  was  accomplished  most  suc- 
cessfully.     Members    of     the    legislature    were    guests 


of  the  Association  at  luncheon  in  Ohio  Union,  fol- 
lowing an  inspection  of  the  campus  and  a  review 
of  the  regiments  of  cadets.  In  the  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  presided  over 
by  Former  President  of  the  University  William  H. 
Scott,  and  addressed  by  Governor  Frank  B.  Willis, 
former  Governor  James  E.  Campbell,  President 
Thompson  and  Lowry  F.  Sater. 

The  importance  of  quinquennial  reunions  of  classes 
has  been  urged  with  some  degree  of  success.  These 
reunions  which  are  a  great  part  of  the  alumni  meet- 
ings of  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  many 
former  students  back  to  the  campus.  Ohio  State 
must   not    lag   in    this   matter. 

One  of  the  large  undertakings  of  the  secretary  s 
office  has  been  the  cataloging  for  the  card  index 
of  over  3000  names  of  graduates  of  the  medical  and 
dental   colleges  now  part  of   the  University. 

The  question  of  how  to  deal  with  delinquent  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  confronts  all  alumni  asso- 
ciations and  other  organizations  of  widely-scattered 
membership.  Many  of  those  in  arrears  will  prob- 
ably never  pay,  but  enough  of  them  do  to  justify 
the  policy  that  has  been  followed  of  keeping  them 
on  the  rolls  until  they  formally  resign.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, however,  that  many  members  will  allow 
The  Monthly  to  come  to  them  one  or  two  or  three 
years  and  then  repudiate  the  obligation  to  pay. 
Probably  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  membership  is 
more  or  less  in  arrears,  but  if  they  were  cut  off 
they  would  likely  lose  all  interest  and  connection 
with  the  University  and  the  Association.  The  only 
suggestion  I  venture  to  make  is  that  when  a  mem- 
ber is  three  years  in  arrears  he  be  automatically 
dropped.  There  is  still  about  $1000  due  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  subscriptions  to  the  organization  fund. 
During  the  year  $218.75  has  been  paid  in  on  this 
account,   leaving   a  balance   of  $954.64. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  subject  of  getting 
more  members  of  the  senior  clcrs  into  the  Associa- 
tion upon  graduation  was  discussed  at  some  length 
and    several     good    suggestions    made.      All     through 
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the  school  year  we  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  undergraduates,  as  already  said,  so  that  the 
students  may  become  acquainted  with  the  Asso- 
ciation. However,  this  has  been  done,  I  under- 
stand, ever  since  the  Association  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, but  this  is  a  matter  of  education  that  must 
extend  over  years.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  year,  but  we  have  met  with  the  same  excuse, 
that  the  seniors  have  so  many  expenses  at  Commence- 
ment lime  that  they  cannot  afford  the  money  for  the 
Association.  We  have  kept  the  Association  before 
them  this  year,  we  have  addressed  meetings  of  the 
senior  class,  we  have  distributed  copies  of  The 
Monthly,  we  have  offered  left-over  copies  of 
Who's  Who  as  a  sort  of   a  premium. 

The  Association,  through  a  Columbus  committee, 
has  assisted  in  planning  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Chimes,  to  take  place  this  afternoon.  This  event 
has  brought  back  to  the  University  a  large  number 
of  alumni,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  special  event 
may  be  arranged  for  each  year.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  said  that  the  Association  gave  its 
support  to  the  Commencement  innovation  that  will 
go  into  effect  next  year,  namely,  graduation  exer- 
cises before  final  examinations.  This  idea,  proposed 
by  Prof.  S.  E.  Rasor,  '98,  chairman  of  the  faculty 
commencement  committee,  was  approved  by  the  fac- 
ulty, not  without  some  opposition,  for  the  year  1916. 
The  chief  argument  for  its  adoption  was  that  the 
student  body  would  be  here  during  the  exercises,  in 
order  that  visitors  might  get  some  idea  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  action.  The  army  will  be  on  parade  and 
the  prize  drill  will  take  place.  If  the  alumni  do 
not  return  in  largely  increased  numbers  the  plan 
will    not,    in    all    probability,    be    continued. 

In    this    report    the    secretary    might    say    something 


for  the  editor  regarding  The  Monthly,  were  it  not 
that  that  publication  has  been  speaking  for  itself 
all  year.  The  editor,  however,  would  like  in  this 
official  way  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  University  history  that  have  been  made 
through  The  Monthly  by  J.  H.  Galbrailh,  '83. 
When  the  comprehensive  story  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  is  written  by  some  future  historian  the 
facts  collected  by  Mr.  Galbrailh,  many  of  them 
first  hand,  will  be   largely  used. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  the  members 
of  this  Association  the  tremendous  importance  of 
increasing  the  membership.  We  have  now  less  than 
one-half  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  and  a 
much  smaller  fraction  of  the  eligible  ex-students. 
My  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that 
personal  solicitation  will  bring  results.  There  is  not 
a  member  who  cannot  set  at  least  one  friend  into 
the  Association.  The  Secretary's  office  is  always 
ready  to  write  letters  to  prospective  members  upon 
suggestion.  The  second  method  of  securing  mem- 
bers is  through  the  local  organizations.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true,  however,  that  many  who  are  con- 
nected with  a  local  organization  believe  they  have 
done  their  full  duty  to  the  University.  We  have 
urged  city  and  county  clubs  to  appoint  committees 
on  new  members,  but  with  indifferent  success.  It 
has  been  strongly  suggested  that  this  Association 
have  a  standing  committee  on  membership  to  co- 
operate with  the  cup  committee  formed  last  winter 
by   Mr.  W.  S.   Bissing  of   New  York. 

One  more  suggestion  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  namely,  that  next  year  the  alumni  meal  be 
held  at  six  o'clock  instead  of  at  noon  in  order  that 
a  larger  attendance  may  be  had. 


mm 


Patriarches 

Chas.  Q.  Davis,  ex-'86,  July  10,  1914, 
at  his  home  at  Riverside  Drive,   New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Chamberlain,  ex-'90,  at 
Sienna,  Italy. 

Graduates 

Wyatt  Elgin  Ralston,  '04,  Dec.  18, 
1913. 

George  W.  Dun,  '84,  Dec.  19,  1914, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Carl  H.  Bates,  '04,  May  27,  1914, 
near  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio. 

Earl  H.  Ortman,  '04,  Sept.  4,  1914,  at 
Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 

Walter  C.  T.  Landis,  '95,  July  5,  1914, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Rev.  Ernest  Stewart  Dillin,  '04,  Sept.  1  2, 
1914,  Coshocton,  O. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Griffith,  Starling,  '86,  Aug.  19, 
1914,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Gibbs  (Bird  Hazelton, 
'98),  July  9,    1914,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Henrv  S<~>u*hmayd  CMinona  Haesel- 
er,  '12),  April  21.   1915,  Springfield,  O. 

Merle  Wayne  Neff,  '10,  April  12,  1915, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Carl  Mavo  Welsh,  '12,  April  4,  1915, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Joshua  Hunsicker,  '11,  Aug.  29, 

1914,  Lebanon.  Pa. 

James    M.     Kirkpatrick,     '07,     Mar.     6, 

1915,  Denver. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Turkopp,  Starling,  '79, 
Dec.  8,   1914,  Columbus. 

Ex-students 

Merrill    U.    Ricketts,    ex-'98,    Aug.    29, 

1914,  Worthington,  O. 

James  M.  Pettit,  ex-'04,  July  23,  1914, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  Green,  ex-'96,  Feb.  8,  1915, 
Shelby,  O. 

Oren    J.     Anderson,     ex-'06,     May     1 8, 

1915,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Membership  in  ihe  Association  is  divided  as  follows:         Loss   in   Membership 
Graduate  Members  to  June    I,    1914 1924 


Graduate  Members  secured  June  1,  1914, 
to    June    I,    1915 149 

Medical     Graduates     secured     June      1, 
1914,    to    June    1,     1915 227 


Ex-Student    Members    June     I,     1914 547 

Ex-Student    Members    secured    June    I, 
1914,   to  June    1,    1915 16 


2300 


Total     Membership    June     1,     1915. 


563 

2863 


Death: 

Graduate  Members  to  June  1,   1915  ...    18 

Ex-Student  Members  to  June   1,   1915     4 


22 


Memberships    Discontinued: 

Graduates    to    June    1,     1914 40 

Ex-Students  to  June  I,  1915 23 


63 


85 


Net  Membership  June   1,   1915. 


2778 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MONTHLY 

1913-1914 

Postage   $    339.42 

Printing   2,818.80 

Incidentals  138.75 

Salary    (Editor)     500.00 


Total     Expenditures,     1913-14 $3,896.97 

1914-1915 

Postage    . $     140.87 

Printing  2,276.71 

Incidentals — Engraving,  photographs,  etc 1  14.45 


Total    Expenditures,    1914-15 $2,532.03 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising    Contracts    secured     1913-14 $483.00 

Collections   made  to  June    1,    1913 213.50 

$269.50 
Contracts  cancelled  24.00 


$245.50 
Advert.sing   Contracts   secured    1914-1915...      192.00 


Collections  made  from  June  1,   1914, 
to  June   1,    1915: 

On    1913-14   Contracts $215.00 

On    1914-15   Contracts 91.50 


$437.50 


Balance  to  be  collected  June   I,    1915 


$306.50 
$131.00 


ALUMNI    ORGANIZATION    FUND 

Total    Subscription    to   Alumni    Organization 

Fund     $6,958.25 

Collections   made   prior   to  June    1,    1913...  4  527.61 


Balance   to  be  collected  June    1,    191 3  ...$2,430.64 
Collected   from  June    1,    1913,  to 

June  I,   1914 $1,256.00 

Collected   from  June    1,    1914,   to 

June    I,    1915 218.75 

$1,474.75 


Balanc?   to  be   collected   June    1,    1915...$    955.89 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Recapitulation  of  Treasurer's   Report  from  June    16, 
1914,    to   June    15,    1915: 

RECEIPTS 

From   K.   T.    Webber,    Treasurer $1,200.83 

From    Jos.    S.    Myers,    Secretary 7,126.50 

Interest    4.24 


$8,331.57 


DISBURSEMENTS 

By  Voucher  $6,634.70 

Balance   on   hand   June    15 1,696.87 

$8,331.57 

GEO.     H.     MOCK,     Treas. 
June  15,   1915. 


Ohio  State  Men 


when  buying  Life  Insurance  look  with  great  favor  upon  this 
OHIO  company  headed  by  OHIO  STATE'S  President.  You 
have  Prexy's  name  on  your  sheepskin,  why  not  let  it  appear 
upon  an  even  i  more  |important  document  to  your  loved  ones— 
your  next  Life  Insurance  Policy? 

We  are  an  old  line  company,  incorporated  under  the  legal 
reserve  laws  of  Ohio,  the  best  in  the  world.  We  issue  clear, 
concise,  policy  contracts,  liberal  in  all  their  features  to  the 
insured. 

We  can  fit  your  life  insurance  needs,  no  matter  what 
they  may  be. 


The  Midland  Mutual  l>8fe 
Insurance  Company 

DR.  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Pres. 

Home  Office,  Eight  East  Broad 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


AGBNCY    DEPARTMENT   MANAOBRsV 

Tice  &  Jeffers,  Eight  East  Broad,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Brady  &  Tuttle,  Columbia  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
0.  C.  Norton,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Chas.  E.  Schaad,  Huber  Building,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Sherer  &  Monroe,  U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE   CHAMPLIN    PRESS 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


